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INTRODUCTION. 


Berokt we proceed, it may not be altogether 
unneceſſary to give a ſketch of the paſſages from 
England to Ireland; in order to which, we ſhall _ 
begin with Cheſter, the moſt frequented rout, 
which is diſtant from Ireland about 150 miles, 
and from Londonderry near 190. From Cheſter 
there are two paſſages to Dublin, either of which. 
may be taken as ſhall beſt ſuit the conveniency of 
the traveller. The one from Park-gate, a little 
ſea-port for packets and traders, is about twelve 
miles weſt of Cheſter. The other paſſage is over 
land for 80 or go miles to Holy-head, the moſt 
weſtern point of 1 North Wales, in the iſle of An- 
. ee aſſage is likewiſe frequently made 
rom Briſtol, by thoſe who are not apprehenſive 
of danger from the ſea; indeed, this is generally 
taken by the quality and gentry from Ireland who 
viſit Bath. The diſtance from Briſtol to the 
- neareſt port in Ireland is about 200 miles. The 
ſhorteſt paſſage that can be made from Great-Bri- 
tain to Ireland is from Port Patrick in Galloway 
county, in Scotland, from whence to Donaghadee, 
in the county of Down, is about ſeven or eight 
leagues, or nearly the ſame diſtance as from Do- 
ver to Calais. 


To give the traveller a clearer idea of the cor- 
' reſponding diſtances between the ſeveral ports of 
Great-Britain, on St. George's channel, and thoſe 
of Ireland, the following table may be thought 
uſeful. | "A 2 STARS 
Yet. x "4 | BR I 


From Lundy | 


From Milford Haven 


: | 8 St. David's Head 


From the Land's End | 


to Cape Clear 
to Kinſale 


to Cork 


to Youghall 
to Waterford 


= 


to Black 1 


Sto Dublin 
to Cape Clear 


to Kinſale 
to Cork 


to Youghall 
to Waterford 


* 


to Black Rock 


to Wexford 


Ito Wicklow 
(to Dublin 


N * 


{to Cape Clear 


A 


: . to Kinſale 
| From Holyhead | J to Cork 


to Kinſale 
to Cork 


to Youghall : 


to Waterfard 
to Black Rock 
to Wexford © 
to Wicklow 


to Dublin. 


| to Drogheda 
to Dundalk 


to Cape Clear 


to Kinſale 


to Cork 
to Youghall 
to Watetford 


to Black Rock 


ro Wexford 


| Dublin 


to Wicklow 


to Cape Clear 


to Loughall 


to Waterford 
to Black Rock 


— 
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| | to Wexford 33 Leagues 
to Wicklow .; MS. 
| to Dublin 20 
bus wenne e |= 9s 
to Dundalk, — 27 
to Strangford-bay 24 
| to Dublin 423 
From Park-Gate to Dundalk - 32 
to Drogheda - 47 
to Dublin 43 
From Liverpool to Dundalk - 49 
| to Strangford-bay 42 


ſto Faithed 2 
to Carrickfergus-bay 1 


From the Mull of Galloway 4 3 to Drogheda 27 

| | to Dublin - 33 

to Wicklow - 

to Wexford = 9 
to W Point 


to Strangford-bay & 
to Dundalk = 25 


The following diſtances are between the ports on 


the coaſt of Ireland. 


to Kinſale 16 Leagues 


| 3 to Cork -—- 20 
From Cape Clear t Youghall - 25 
: to Waterford © 38 
| to Black Rock 43 
From Kinſale to Cork | TIS. | 
From Cork to Youghall | 8 
— Water ford — 20. 
Black Rock — 30 
From Voughall to Waterford . 14 
Waterford to Canſore Point * 10 
'—— Canſfore Point to-Wexford — 4 
— Wexford to Wicklow — 14 
— Wicklow to Dublin — 10 
Dublin to Canſore Point — 28 
_— Drogheda — — 1 9 
— 2 — — Dundalk. — 16 


. 


From 


—Fairhead to Colodagh- head — 
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From Dublin to Strangſord-·(ba ß 
 '—— Strangford-bay to Carrickfergus-bay -— #9 


13 Leagues 
— Carrickfergus-bay to Fairhead - —— 37 


be: 
— Colodagh-head to Eough-Swill — 7 
— Lough-Swilly to bee 2 . : — 6 | 
— Sheep-haven to Tory-Illand ——— 6 : 
— Tory-Iſland to the Ifles of Arran — 9 
— the Iſles of Arran to Raghlin Iſle — 8 
— Raghlin'Ifland to Donegal-bay —— 7 
— Donegal-bay to Sligoe-bay — 6 


Before I proceed to give a ſketch, or, I ſhould 
rather call it, a rough draft of the antiquities in 
this kingdom, I ſhall propoſe to myſelf ſuch a 
method, as may throw the whole matter into a 
diſtincter light, and at the ſame time render the 


taſk I have undertaken leſs difficult. 


1 ſhall firſt conſider, the ancient names, and 
primary inhabitants of the kingdom, and their 
civil hiftory, in a compendious manner, from the 
time of the Mileſians, to the preſent time, with a 


ſuccinct account of their 3 and man- 


ners. The riſe and progreſs of chriſtianity among 
them, with obſervations on their eceleſiaſtical hil- 


| tory; and laſtly, I ſhall endeavour to give the 


general diviſion and ſtate of the kingdom as we 


find them at preſent. 


The names by which Ireland were chiefly 


known to the antients, were Hibernia and Scotia. 


The firſt is varied in the Orthography by ſeveral 
authors, as Ierne, Juvernia, Oyernia, Ierna, and 
Bernia, by all which names we find it ſpoken of 
in different places; but they all appear to have 
been originally deriyed from the ſame ſource, 
which is according to ſome, Hiar, an Iriſh word 
ſignifying the weft ; to others, the Iberians, who 

V „ ir 
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TE 
formerly inhabited here ; or laſtly, as many of 
their hiſtorians affirm, Heber, one of the ſons of 
Mileſius. The lriſh name Erin ſeems to be de- 
duced from Hiar, notwithſtanding the fabulous 
notions they have of its being ſo called from Aria, 
4 name of Crete and ſuch other far-fetched deri- 
vations. Sir James Ware ſeems to approve of 
the derivation taken from the Iberians, and pro- 


duces many good authorities to ſtrengthen his o- 


The name Scotia is apparently deduced from 
the Scots, or Scythians, who were, without doubt, 
ſome of the original inhabitants of this iſland: 
yet there are many other reaſons given for this 
name by the old authors, who tell us it was fo 

called from Scota, wife of Gadelus, from whom 
they ſay, the Iriſh language was called Gaolic, or 
vulgarly, Galic, which ſeems, with probability, 
to have come from the Gauls, or (according to 
| ſome) from the people of Galicia in Spain. 


That Ireland was called Scotia, before the north 
of Britain, now ſo called, and gave its name to 
that kingdom, is beyond all diſpute; for we find 
it mentioned by the name of Scotia, long before 


that part of Britain was known by other names 
than Caledonia, Albania, &c. | 


Plutarch's Ogygia, by him placed to the weſt- 
ward of Britain, is thought, with ſome probabili- 
ty, to have meant Ireland. It is alſo by Feſtus 
Avienus, in his book entitled Orz Maritime, 
ſtyled Inſula Sacra (the Holy Iſland;) nay, he 
affirms, that Sic Inſulam dixere Priſci, ** the an- 
cients called it ſo.” Among the old Iriſh hiſto- 
rians, we find it called the Woody Iſland ; in 
Iriſh, Inis na bhfoidhbhuidhe ; alſo Inis Alga, the 
| — Noble 
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Noble Iffand, Banba, the Happy, and Fodhla, the 
name of one of her queens. It was likewiſe 
called Inisfail or Inisfalia, from the Lia fail or 
fatal ſtone, which I ſhall mention more at large 
hereafter. To clofe this account of names, which 
is rather tedious to the reader, I ſhall only ſay, 


that the preſent name Ireland comes from the 
RR. YT; 


From whence ſoever the firſt inhabitants of Ire- 
land originally came, it is highly probable that 
they came laſt from Britain: the vicinity of the 
two iflands, the facility of the paſlage, and, laſtly, 
the very great affinity we find between the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the old Iriſh and their neigh- 
bours, the Britons, not to mention the ſimilitude 
of their language, (which any one will perceive, 
on comparing tlie preſent Welſh with the Iriſh 
tongue) are all convincing arguments that both 
!fMends were originally peopled with the ſame 
race. . 8 Rog 


The firſt accounts of all nations, are full of 
intricate uncertainties,” fables ſo blended with 
truth, that we hardly know how to ſeparate them; 
but we cannot with any colour of juſtice, accuſe 
the old Triſh hiſtorians of delivering untruths, 
ſince we find nothing in them more repugnant to 
probability, than what we meet with in the anci- 
ent Greek and Roman authors, and I may ſay in 
the antiquities of all nations. I ſhall therefore 
omit giving any account of what the old Iriſh 
chronicles deliver concerning Cæſarea or Keaſar, 
Partholanus, the. Tuatha de Dannans, and other 
colonies before the time of the Mileſians, as they 


are all fo clouded with fables. - 


Tn the fourteenth age before Chriſt, their au- 
82 | thors 
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thors agree, that the four ſons of Mileſius, king 
of Spain, arrived with a fleet of thirty ſhips (each 
carrying thirty families,) in this iſland: That at 
der ſome conflicts with the Aborigines, they ſub- 
dued the whole kingdom; and that two of them 
(the other two being deceaſed). Iberus or Heber, 
and Heremon by name, divided it between them, 
the north falling to. Heber's, the ſouth to Here- 
mon's ſhare. 'Thus they reigned jointly with great 
unanimity one year, but the lady of Heber, a wo- 
man of great pride, having inſiſted on being ſtyl- 
ed queen of the three moſt fruitful vallies in the 
iſland, two of which were already in her poſſelit- 
on, and the wife of Heremon being reſolved to 
remain miſtreſs of the third, they raiſed a diſpute 
between their huſbands which ended in a bloody 
battle fought at Geiſiol in Leinſter, and left He- 
remon ſole monarch. This prince reigned four- 
teen years, and died at Airgiod Roſs. He was 
ſucceeded by his three ſons, from whom de- 
ſcended above an hundred and twenty princes be- 


fore chriſtianity arrived in Ireland. Of theſe , 


monarchs, there is very little remarkable deli- 


vered in hiſtory : both in this ra, and after the 


nation became Chriſtian, they were perpetually 
torn by civil wars among the petty princes, who 


were, or ought to have been, all ſubject to the 


ſupreme king, or monarch of Ireland. We find 
in their chronicles, very few of theſe kings that 


did not loſe their crowns and lives in battle. The 


ſummary of the hiſtory of each is no more than 
this; he began to reign in ſuch a year, and was 

lain in ſuch a battle by the valiant prince who 
ſucceeded him. In ſhort, this iſland, till within 
theſe ninety years, has been a continual field of 
war, which muſt have greatly prevented its im- 
provement, as we ſee what a vaſt progreſs it has 
made in almoſt every thing for the better, in ſo 
: „ ſhort 


* o 
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ſhort a ſpace of time. We find in their anticnt 
hiſtories many ſtories of a romantic caſt, but which, 
however, are not difagreeable. I ſhall therefore, 


in the courſe of my obſervations on the particu- 


lar places in this kingdom, take notice of ſome of 


them. IT now return to the ſucceſſion of their 


kings. From the time of St. Patrick's arrival in 


Ireland, to the coming of the Engliſh, were up- 


wards of fifty monarchs more. In tihs æra is in- 
"cluded the invaſion and defeat of the Danes, and 


great part of the church hiſtory of Ireland, which 


excelling their own barren regions, after ſeveral _ 
attempts, and 8 the moſt unheard-of 
a 


the government of the whole kingdom in the 


Malachias, king of Meath, a prince of conſum- 


ſcended to viſit the king of Meath, whom he ne- 
vertheleſs treated with much haughtineſs. At 


her of her father, promiſing to make her his fa- 


teſted the thoughts of delivering his daughter to 


* 


we ſhall conſider in its proper place. The Danes 


their firſt coming they were often defeated; but, 


kind of guilt. He erected a caſtle for his reſi- 


firſt invaded Ireland in the ninth century: at 


being allured by the beauty of the country, far 


cruelnes, treachery and ſacrilege, they uſurped 
perſon of their leader Turgeſius, a man, even ac- 
cording to their own accounts, capable of every 


dence, not far from the ſeat of Maolſeachluin, or 


mate prudence and valour. Turgeſius was now 
pretty well advanced in years, and often conde- 


an entertainment here he was captivated with the 
beauty of Maolſeachluin's daughter, a lady of un- 
ſpotted virtue, as well as the moſt accompliſhed 
princeſs of her time and country. The old lo- 
ver knew how to uſe his power, and demanded 


vourite miſtreſs. Though the king of Meath de- 
be a proſtitute to a tyrant, he however would not 


abſolutely deny, but begged his majeſty to receive 
. 1 | her 
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her in a private manner, that her reputation 
might continue, if poſſible, unſullied; at thè ſame 
time promiſing, if his requeſt was complied with, 
that ſhe ſhould be attended by fifteen of the fineſt 
girls his ſmall territories could produce. The ty- 
rant accepted the propoſal with pleaſure, and the 
princeſs was conveyed to his palace, attended by 
fifteen gallant youths habited like virgins. In 
ſhort, inſtead of the expected embraces; they 
treated Turgeſius in a very rough manner, ſecu- 
red and bound him, at the ſame time giving a ſig · 
nal to a large body of forces, who had been drawn 
together near the caſtle under the command of 
the king of Meath, who, entering the houſe, put 
all the Danes to the ſword, and gave a final pe- 
riod to Turgeſius's uſurpation, and this ftory ; 
which, though it has much of the romantic air, is 
very well atteſted. The Ouſtmans or Danes; 
nevertheleſs, continued poſſeſſed of ſeveral ſea- 
port towns till the time of Bryan Boroimhe; who 
gave them a total defeat, though with the loſs of 
his own life, at the famous battle of Clontarf; on 
the 22d of April 1014. After this the Danes ne- 
ver recovered their ſtrength in Ireland, and even 
to this day the natives entertain a violent averſion 
to their name; though it is thought, with a good 

deal of reaſon, that evi of their deſcendants are 
ſtill in being, as the inhabitants of the northern 
part of the county of Dublin, called Fingall, 
where many of them ſettled, differ in language, 
and many other reſpects from the true Iriſn. 


About the end of the twelfth century, Rodotic 
king of Connaught, being poſſeſſed of the greateſt 


part of the kingdom, was looked upon as'monarch 


of Ireland, and was the laſt that ever bore that 
title, of the Mileſian race; for in his time the na- 
tion put themſelves under the dominion of - the 

A RX Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and have ever ſince remained ſubjects to 
their king. This ſubmiſſion was brought about 
as follows: Teighernan king of Breifne or Brefi- 
nia, (the track now called the county of Cavan) 
had the misfortune to have a lady of the worſt 
diſpoſition. In ſhort, ſhe gave a looſe to her paſ- 
ſions, and deſerting her lawful lord, cohabited 
with Diarmuid Mc Murrough, king of Leinſter, a 
prince who had no regard to the dictates of vir- 
tue and honour. Upon this the Brefinian king 
implored the ſuccour of his maſter Rodoric, who, 
abhorring the crime, declared againſt Me Mur- 
rough, and entered his kingdom with all the 
waſting attendance of war. The king of Lein- 
ſter in vain demanded aid from his ſubjects and 
the neiglibouring chiefs: his crimes and tyranny 
had alienated the hearts of the former, and the 
latter refuſed to engage in ſo bad a cauſe. Find- 
ing his efforts at home prove to no purpoſe, he 
Med to king Henry the Second of England, who 
was then engaged in the wars of France. Though 
he was himſelt prevented by what ſeemed at that 
time of much greater moment, he gave permiſſion 
to his ſubjeas to engage in this undertaking : 
_ whereupon Richard, earl of Strigule, ſurnamed 
Strongbow, and ſeveral other Engliſh lords, raiſ- 
ed troops at their ewn expence. The firſt that 
landed here was Robert Fitz-Stephens, in May 
1169 ſome time after arrived Strongbow, who 
married Eva, the king of Leinſter's daughter, and 
vas declared ſucceſſor to his crown. On the 18th 
of October 1171, king Henry in perſon landed at 
Waterford, where he received the homage of ſe- 
veral chiefs, and Rodoric himſelf ſubmitted to 
his power. Thus, after a few inconſiderable 
ſieges and ſome ſkirmiſhes, with very equal ſuc- 
ceſs, the whole nation put itſelf under a foreign 
>yoke. Such is the effect of inteſtine diviſions 1 | 
ME i ory e This 
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This . ſubmiſſion has given occaſion to many diſ- 
putes, whether it can be properly termed: a con- 
queſt or no; but for this I muſt refer you to a 
book, excellent in its kind, viz. Mr. Molyneaux's 
Caſe of Ireland. In this, and in the Drapier's 
famous Fourth Letter, it is attempted to be pro- 
ved, that Ireland is ſubje& by right only to the 
king of England, and therefore that che people 
or parliament of England can. have no power to 
bind Ireland by laws made there. But ] confeſs 
this is. out of my ſphere, and the reader will 
judge for himſelf, on the peruſal of thoſe pieces, 
whether the authors arein the right or no. 


6 TY l 


From the time of this ceſſion, till the revolu- 
tion, Ireland was never thoroughly quiet; a conti- 
nual ſtate of diſcord between the natives and their 
new lords, kept both in very unhappy circum- 
ſtances. The Engliſh for many years, lived al- 
together within what they called the Pale, which 
comprehended only four or five counties; but 
now their families are ſo blended by inter-mar- . 
riages and other occaſions together, that theſe diſ- 

_ agreeable diſtinctions are entirely forgot, and in 
all probability, a few ages will ſce this as flou- 
riſhing and happy a country as any in Europe. 


In this place, it may. not be improper to take 
notice of the ancient government and manners of 
this nation. It appears from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, that, notwithſtanding the many ſub- 
diviſions and petty. kingdoms, as they were called, 
all theſe little monarchies paid tribute, and were 
as vaſſals to one ſupreme king, who was general- 
ly of the race of Heber or Heremon. During the 
entarchy or diviſiqn of the whole iſland into five 
B Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Con- 
naught and Ulſter, * moſt powerful prince > 
405 | 1 85 2 | the 


formerly inſcribed upon it, as foflows: 
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the five generally obtained the fovereignty ; but 
the pentarchy is faid to have ceaſed in the fifth 
century, and after that, there was no ſuch thing 


as a regular election, or ſucceſſion, but the ſtrong- 


eſt was ſtill uppermoſt. This chief monarch 
was called king of Ireland, and often king of 
kings, alluding to the number of vaſſal princes, 


who did homage' to bim. fo All theſe ſupreme mo- 


narchs were crowned on the famous flone called 
Lia Fail, or the Fatal Stone, till about the year 


1703 when Fergus, a prince of tlie royal ſtem of 
reland, Who Had obtained the ſovereignty. of 


Scotland, got leave to remove it thither for his 
own coronation. It remained at Scone in that 
kingdom, till Edward the Firſt of Erigland, who 
conquered great part of Scotland, took it thence, 
and placed it (with the antient chair) in Weſt- 


- 


minſter-Abbey, where it is preſeryed, for the uſe 
of tlie Britiſh monarchs at their coronation. The 
ancient hiſtorians tell you, that this ſtone uſed to 


emit a ſupernatural ſound, if the monarch placed 


on it was deſcended from the royah line of the Mi- 


heathen oracles, ceaſed on the birth of dur Savi- 


leſians; but that this virtue, as well as all other 


our. Thus much is certain, that in all the three 


kingdoms where this ſtone has been, they have 


taken the utmoſt care of it, as a very extraordi- 


nary treaſure ; and that a prophecy was once in 
much repute concerning it, which fome fay was 


1140 ** 
- * 
, 


Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quoctnque-locatum | 
' Inventent Lapidem, Regni tenentur tbidem. 
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Which, in ſome fort, may be faid' to be ſtill in 
force, as the preſent illuſtrious family of Hano- 
ver deduce their title from a dauglfiter of king 

ames the Eirſt, who was-deſeended'linsally frem 

ergus above-mentioned, the firſt Scottiſh king 
of North Britain, who was crowned at, and gave 
name to, Carrickfergus, an ancient city of Ulſter, 
as he was returning to ſee his own country. 


It is well known, that the reſidence of the Triſh 
monarchs was principally at Teamhair, Temoria 
or Temra, now called Tarah, in the county of 
Meath. At this place alſo was held the great 

triennial convention or parliament, conſiſting of 
the provineial and petty kings; and all the chiefs 
and other nobility of the kingdom. This was the 
court by Which all laws were enacted, and other 
buſineſs done for the advantage of the nation. I 
find, that we in England have a much meaner' 
opinion of the ſtate of the Iriſh kings, than is 
authorized by the earlieſt accounts. In theſe un- 
poliſhed times, we muſt not expect to heat of a 
pom and luxury like thoſe of the modern courts; 
but I have good reaſon to think, that Ireland was 
much on the fame footing as her neighbours, in 
that refpect, and indeed with regard to the gene- 
ral ſtate of the whole nation: What do our ba- 
rons and their feuds differ from the petty princes 
of Ireland, except in title? We can gather from 
their antiquaries, that each monarch always en- 
tertained the following ten officers in his court, 


which (by the way) does not ſavour greatly of WD 


barbarity, viz- a lord; or prime miniſter,” a judge; 
an augur or druid, a phyſician, a poet, an antiqua- 
ry or herald; a chief muſician, and three ſtewards 
of the houſhold. That they wore crowns of gold. 
appears plainly from one diſcovered not lon 
ſince (in 1592) at a place called the Devil's-Bit, 
LON | | in 
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in the county of Tipperary, raiſed in chaſe work, 
which muſt have been made before the Chriſtian 
æra, as it had not the croſs, which after that pe- 
riod the crowus of Chriſtian princes never were 
without. It ſeems to have been 4 monarch's 
crown, having a reſemblance to the cloſe crown 
of the eaſtern empire. It is ſtill preſerved in the 
caſtle of Anglurre, in Champagne, where it was 
carried after the laſt war in Ireland. Another 
crown of gold was found in the bog of Cullen in 
1744. And that they wore very magnificent 
robes, is evident from the laſt will of Cormac 
M'Cuillenan, king of Munſter, and archbiſhop of 


- Caſhel, ſtill extaht in ſome antient manuſcripts, 


where he mentions particularly his royal robe, 
that ſhineth with ſparkling gems. In ſhort, the 
dreſs and cuſtoms of the antient Iriſh, differed in 
few or no reſpects from thoſe of their neighbours 
the Britons. FF 


Their habit, though it would appear rude to us 
at preſent, muſt have had no unbecoming effect. 
Over a cloſe veſt and drawers, or ſtockings and 
breeches in one, they wore a large cloak or man- 
tle, careleſsly thrown over one ſhoulder. The 
matter of this was according to the ability of the 
' wearer ; the lower - ſort had it of frieze, with a 
ſhaggy border; but their chiefs generally f 
ſcarlet cloth, with a gold or ſilver fringe. The 
dreſs of the women differed but little from that 
of the men; their under garment or veſt was long; 
they were very curious in platting and adorning 
their hair, which cuſtom they retain ſtill in ſome. 
parts of the kingdom. Both perſons. wore. an 
immoderate quantity of linen in their ſhirts and 
ſhifts; but this was prohibited, as well as the o- 
ther deviations from the Engliſh dreſs, by act of 
parliament, when Ireland was erected into a King | 
RY: 9 | om 
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dom by Henry the Eighth. At preſent, ſome ve- - 
ry remote parts only excepted, the people dreſs 
entirely in the Engliſh faſhion, | . 


T ſhall conclude this ſummary of the manners, 
with ſome obſervations on their funerals. ' The 
\ Triſh continued that cleanly, though pagan cuf- 

tom of burning their dead, long after Chriſtia- 
nity ; and that they preſerved the bones in urns, - 
as the Romans and other nations did, appears 
from four or five of thoſe veſſels, of a very rude 
workmanſhip, wherein was contained a kind of 

aſhes, each covered with a title or flat ſtone, found 
in a rock near Power's- court, in the county of 
Wicklow. The famous Iriſh cry, ſtill in uſe at 
ſome of their funerals, is no more than this: A 
kind of ſong is compoſed in relation to the fami- 
ly, actions, and poſſeſſions of the deceaſed, which 
is ſung by ſome woman to no diſagreeable tune; 
for, by the way, the Iriſh muſic has ſomething 
peculiarly ſweet and melanchply, and the whole 
nation ſeem to have a turn that way. At the 
end of each ſtanza of this ſong, a chorus of wo- 

men and girls raiſe a melancholy howl, which is 
called the Iriſh cry, and ſometimes made uſe of 
without the ſong above mentioned. 


For the arms and military equipage of the old 
Iriſh, I ſhall only 4 that they bore a very near 
reſemblance to thoſe of the Britons; that they 
were always eſteemed a brave and warlike peo- 
ple, which character, notwithſtanding their eaſy 
defeat at the revolution, (undoubtedly occaſioned 
by want of diſcipline, ill pay and worſe arms. be- 
ſides the ill conduct of their weak king) they ſtill 
retain, as is apparent from the diſtinguiſned fi- 
gure they have made ſeveral times in the wars 

in Germany. : OT 
On 
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On the. eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, (as it is no very 
entertaining ſubject) I ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 
ſible. Chriſtianity was introduced here by St. 
Patrick, a native of Britain, nephew to St. Mar- 


tive biſhop was a man of moſt exemplary piety, 
and, as he laboured in his apoſtleſnip with un- 
wearied diligence; the new faith made a wonder- 
ful progreſs; and in ſome ages this iſland grew 
ſo famous for religious men, that it was ſtiled 
ous houſes throughout the kingdom, are an in- 
conteſtible proof of this; and we find mention 
made in many authors, of a great reſort to Ire - 
land for the ſtudy of divinity. In ſeveral authors 
we have ſufficient reaſons given us, that the re- 


church in after-times, and was brought over here 
did not become abſolutely popiſn, till after the 
diſcern, the reaſon why the pope was ſo liberal 
in bis gift of it to Henry II. ie . 
1152, made a new regulation in the government 
tuffragans are at preſent as follow: 


Under Armagh, primate and metropolitan of all 


Meath, > 9 ro EY f Rapho, 
. Down and Connor, | Kilmore, EY 
. Clogher,. | Dromore. 


Derry, 


tin of Tours, about the year 432. This primi- 


the Iſland of Saints. The many ruins of religi- 


\ 


ligion of the old Iriſh was pure from thoſe fuper- 
ſtitions, which, without number, crept. into the 


principally by the Engliſh conqueſt; for Ireland 
Engliſh got poſſeſſion of it; and thence we may 


Cardinal Paparo, the pope's legate, in the year 


of the church. The archbiſhopricks and their 


Under 


* 
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Under Dublia, primate of Ireland,” 


Glendalogh, or 7 churches Oſſory, 
united with Dublin, on Ee R 111 Ferns. 
19 


N 


Under Caſhel, primate of Munſter, 


inks inked with Caſhel, Cork and Roſs, 
Limerick Ardfert, and Ag- Cloyne, 
hadoe, 10367 8 Eillallbe. | 


"Waterford and Liſmore, (1 - Wii 


=p 


Under T. uam, primate of Connaught, 


Eiphin, . dem e Killala and Achonry, 


'Clonfert, Killmaduagh,and Ardagh, lately unit- 


. Kilfenora, TOs 0 ed with Tuam. 


Gn theſs; ebend Kildare are always privy 
counſellors, and take place of the reſt ; and here 
..I muſt obſerve, that the church livings i in Ireland 


are, generally ſpeaking, better than thoſe with 


us, and more equal, which is no ſmall advantage 
to the clergy. The protection given by an act 


of parliament, in 1778, to the catholicks of this 


kingdom, in the free exerciſe of their religion, it 


Nee of the r en BR 


is not doubted will contribute greatly to their ſa- 
tisfaction, and promote the good oy the common 


1 


1 ſhall now endeavour to give a general view 


of the preſent ſtate of this kingdom, as far as has 


come within my knowledge. As to that peculi- 
ar bleſſing of Ireland, in not producing or nouriſh- * 
ing any venemous creature, Mr. O'Halloran ſays, 


that even frogs were never known to live there 
A before the reign of William III. indeed, it is not 


Vor, I. 8 impro- 
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improbable but the breed of them might have 


come from France in the ſuit of James II. 


The climate of Ireland would almoſt perfectiy 


agree with that of England, were the ſoil equally 


improved, being abundantly fruitful both in corn 


and graſs, ' eſpecially the latter; in conſequence 
of which, an infinite number of black cattle and 


ſheep are bred, particularly in the province of 
Connaught. Few countries: produce finer, grain 


than that which grows in the improved parts of 
this kingdom. The northern and eaſtern counties 
are beſt cultivated and incloſed, and the moſt pe- 


* « 
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Ireland is known to have many rich mines: 

aud chere is no inconſiderable proſpect of gold 
and ſilver in ſome parts of the kingdom. No 
country in the world abounds more in beautiful 


riyers. The commodities which Ireland ex ports, 


as far as her preſent trade will permit, are hides, 
tallow, beef, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, bemp. 
metals, and fiſh: wool and glaſs ere, till De- 
cember 23, 17/9, prohibited; but her linen trade 
is of late grovm of very great conſequence. Eng- 
land, in the whole, is thought to gain yearly by 


Ireland upwards of 1, 400, ooal. and in many u- 
ther reſpects ſne muſt be of very great adyantage 
to that kingdam. Formerly, indeed, ſhe was ra- 


her a burden to her elder ſiſter than any benefit, 


» 


but the times are changed now, and improve eve- 


Mr. O'Haltoran fays, the linen manufacture 
was carried on in Ireland in very early days, tp. a 
great extent: and Gratianus Lucius quotes a deſ- 


cription ef the kingdom, printed at Leyden, in 
1527, in vhich the author tells us, That this 
i Fo | country 


j 
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country abounds with flax, which is ſent ready 
ſpun in large quantities to foreign nations. For- 
merly, ſays he, they wove great quantities of li- 
nen, which was moſtly conſumed at home, the na- 
tives requiring above 30 yards of linen in a ſhirt 
or ſhift.” So truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhion 
of making up ſhirts, on account of the number of 
plaits and folds, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 


a a ſtatute paſſed, by which they were forbidden, 


under a ſevere penalty, to put more than ſeven 


yards of linen in a ſhirt or ſhift. _ .. 


We may form ſome idea of. what the trade of 


Ireland muſt have been in former times, when fo 


late as the reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, 
notwithſtanding the ravages and diſtreſſes which a 


 Dartiſh war, of above 200 years continuance, muſt 


have produced throughout the kingdom, the an- 


nual duties ariſing from goods imported into the 


ſingle pott of. Limerick, and paid in red wine, 
amounted to 365 pipes! Even ſo lately as the laſt 
century, it is ſcarcely credible, what riches this 
city derived from the bare manufacture of ſhoes, 
which were exported in amazing quantities: 
whereas now, inftead of ſhoes and boots, we {ee 
the raw hides ſhipped off for foreign markets. 


No country in the world ſeems better ſituated for 


a maritime power than Ireland, where the ports 
are convenient to every nation in Europe, and 
the havens ſafe and commodious. The great 


plenty of timber, the ſuperior excellence of the 


- oak, and the acknowledged ſkill of her ancient ar- 
tizans, in wood work, are circumſtances clearly 


in her favour. Formerly, that the Iriſh exported 
large quantities of timber, is manifeſt from the 
churches of Glouceſter, Weſtminſter monaſtery 


and palace, &c. being covered with Iriſh oak. 
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The government of the kingdom is in the hands 
of a viceroy or lord lieutenant, who lives in very 
great ſplendor. In his abſence there are lords 
juſtices, (ſtiled their excellencies) generally three 


in number, viz. lord primate, lord high chancel- 


lor, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
The parliament of Ireland meet every other win- 
ter and oftener, according to exigencies. Their 
only power. conſiſts in propoſing bills, which are 


ſubject to the privy council of England, and in 
a negative voice to any amendments. As to ci- 
vil magiſtrates and the diftribution of juſtice, they 


are here on the ſame footing as in England. 


Ireland is reckoned to be about 300 miles long, 


and 130 broad from eaſt to weſt. It is in .cir- 
cumference about 1400 miles. Its area or ſuper- 
ficial content, is computed to be 11,067,712 Iriſh, 


or 17,927,864 Engliſh acres. | The proportion it 


bears to England and Wales is ſuppoſed to be as 
18 is to 33, or as to Scotland as 17 is to 13: has 
2293 pariſhes, and 118 boroughs, which, with 32 


counties, each ſending two members to parlia- 


ment, makes the commons of Ireland amount to 
300. The peers are unlimited. It is divided 


into four large provinces, and thoſe again into 


thirty-two counties, as follows: | 


11. Wexford | 13015 


LN-T/R/OD'U' CT I Q\N- xi 
| itt. H LS F.E R. 
Counties. Houſes | Chief Towns. SITY Ye. 
1. Antrim , * 20735 RG... 3 Leng: .68 400 cir- 
2. Armagh 13125/ Armagh Bread. 98 g File es cumf. 
3. Cavan 9268][Cavan 7riſh plantation 
4. Down 25090 Down Patrick Acres 2836837, 44 4490205 
5. Donegal 12357|Donegal _5]Pariſhes, 365 Eggli 
6. Fermanagh $674, Inni{killen 6 Boroughs, 9 
7 Londondetry 14525 Londonderry 6Baronſes, 55 
Monaghan 26637 Monaghan 5 Archbiſboprick 1 
9. Tyrone n Dungannon 4 Biſhopricks 6 


Market- towns 58. 


—— — 
2d. EI NS TER. 


Hou ſes 

ee „or Cai- 
o 4 

2. Dublin On 

3. Kildare 8887 

4. Kilkenny 3231 

5. King” s-County9294 

| 6. Longford 6057 
7. Lowth 850 

83. Meath Eaſt 14000 
9. Queen's coun- 


r 
10. Weſtmeath 9621 


Baronies. 1 | 
bn ng. 104 3 o cit- 
Carlow 5 Brea 455 } nite] > UF 


Dublin - 8lri.ac, 2642958, or 4281155 
Naas or Athy 10|Pariſhes 858 English 
Kilkenny Boroughs 5 - 
Philipſtown. 1 10Baronies | 


Lengford 6 Market-towns 63 
Drogheda A Archbiſhoprick 7 
Trim . 13|Biſhopricks 3 


| The rivers are, the Boyne, 
Mary borough " Barrow, Liffy, Ik and 
Athlone or Mul- 8 


the Ns. 
lingar 123 | 
Wexford 


Wicklow 52 


06 MUNSTER. 


12. Wicklow | 7781 
3 „Clare 1 
* Cork 47344 


3. Kerry 116530 


4. Limerick 19380 
5. Tipperary 18325 
6. Waterford | x OOH 


Ennis Leng. ioo 600 cir- 
Cork I Bren Seele cumf. 
Tralee or Din-JAcres 3289932, 5329146 

gle-Icouch 8|Pariſhes 740 JEngl iſh 
Limerick 1 1]Boroughs 2 
Clonmell 12|Baronies 63 
Waterford 7Houſes 1 17197 

- [Archbiſhop i. Biſhops 6. 


5 CNN HT. | | 
14 Galwa 18875 Galwa _ 1y]Len oo Cir- 
2 5 | 4 75 N [Bread. 20] miles Tut: 
2. Leitrim $156]Leitrim  $]Acres 2272915, 3681746 
„ + Ibariſhes 330 [Engliſh 
3. Mayo rco089/Mayo- Boroughs i 


Baronies 43 


4. Roſcommon 8780 Roſcommon G6jArchbiſhop 1. Biſhop 1. 


Houſes 49966 


5 Sligo 73 5970 Sligo 6 Rivers are the Shannon, 


May, Suck and Gyll. 
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In 1731, while the duke of Dorſet was lord 
lieutenant, the inhabitants were numbered, and 
it was found that the four provinces contained as 
follows: | 3 


9 


13th Connaught 21604, 


221780. bs 
| Leinſter 203087 447916 | 
Munſter 115130 482044 | pag. 
0, Proteſtants. * 58028 Papiſts. 


700433 1309768 


There are forty- four charter working- ſchools 
at preſent in Ireland, wherein 202g hoys and girls 
are maintained and educated. Theſe ſchools are 
OY? by an annual bounty from his majeſty 

. Toool. by a tax upon hawkers and pedlars, 
and by ſubſcriptions and legacies. The children 
admitted are thoſe born of popiſh parents, or 
ſuch as would be bred papiſts, if neglected, and 


are of ſound limbs. Their age muſt be from ſix 


F 
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der than above the truth, and as there are many 
families in every pariſh, who are by law excuſed 
from that tax, and therefore not returned, the 
numher on a moderate eſtimate will be 2. 500, o00. 
Sir W. Petty reckoned 160,000 cabins without a 


chimney; and if there be an equal number of 


ſuch houſes now, the number of people will be 
above 3,000,000. Mr. Molyneux ſays, Ireland 
has certainly been better inhabited formerly ; for 
on the wild mountains between Armagh and 
Dundalk, is obſeryable the marks of the Neuß 
as it is alſo on the mountains of Altmore. Ihe 
ſame. I am informed has been obſerved in the 
counties of Londonderry and Donegal. Moun- 
tains that are covered with bogs have been for- 
merly ploughed ; for when you dig five or fix 
feet deep, you diſeover a proper ſoil for vegeta- 
tion, and find it ploughed into ruges and furrows: 
A plough was found in a very deep bog near 
Donegal; and an hedge, with ſome wattles 
ſtanding under a bog that was five or ſix feet in 
depth. The ſtump of a large tree was found in 
a bog ten feet deep at Caſtle Forbes; the trunk 
had been burnt, and ſome of the cinders and aſnes 
ſtill were laying on the ſtump. Mr. Molyneux 
further ſays, that on the top of an high mountain 
in the north, there were then remaining the ſtreets 
and other marks of a large town. We 


I I could not but remark that beauty is more 
diffuſed in England among the lower ranks of 
life than in Ireland; which may however be at- 
tributed to the mere modes of living. In Eng- 
land the meaneſt cottager is better fed, better 
lodged, and better dreſſed than the moſt opulent 
farmers here, who, unaccuſtomed to what our 
peaſants reckon the comforts of life, know no 
luxury but in deep potations of aqua vitæ. 5 | 
. 5 ö | rom 


— 
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From this circumſtance, 'we may actount for 
a fact reported to me, by the officers of the ar- 
my here. They ſay that the young fellows of 
Ireland, who offer to enliſt} are more generally 
below the given height, than in England. There ' 
can be no appeal from their teſtimony, for they 
were Triſh, and the ſtandard is an infallible teft.. 


Ioan ſee no reaſon why the cauſes which pro- 
"mote or prevetſt the grow th of other Kane | 
ſhould! not have ſimilar effects upon the human 
ſpecies. In England, where there is fo ſtint of 


proviſions, the growth is not checked, but on the 
contrary it is extended to the utmoſt bound oft 
nature's original intention; whereas in Ireland, 
where food is neither in the ſame quantity, nor 
of the ſame quality, the body cannot expand it- 
ſelf, but is dwarfed and ſtunted in its dimenſi- 
F d fn gyoyg 1 


Ro 5 


: 7 4 Tall | 
N. . . * _ - g 
5 „ 4 1 14 4 a 


The gentlemen of Ireland are full as tall as 
thoſe of England; the difference then between 
them and the com monalty, can only proceed 


from the difference of food. ie 
5 The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, 
aaäare very far from being what they have too of- 

ten and unjuſtly been repreſented by thoſe of our 


country who never ſaw them, a nation of wild | 
Iriſh; ſince I have been in Ireland, I have | 
traverſed from north to ſouth, and from weſt to EY 
eaſt, but more particularly through the provinces C 
of Ulſter, Leinſter, and Munſter, and generally - | 
found them civil and obliging, even amongſt the | 


loweſt claſs of the natives. Miſerable and op- 
preſſed, as by far too many of them are, an En- © 1 
1 


gliſhman will find as much civility in general, 
aã⁊s amongft the ſame' claſs in . 
55 %%% ĩ 8 ; aud, 


8 
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and, for a ſmall pecuniary conſideration they 
will exert themſelyes to pleafe you as much as 
any people, perhaps, in the king's dominions. 
Poverty and oppreſſion will naturally make man- 
kind four, rude, and unſociable, and eradicate, 
or at leaſt ſuppreſs all the more amiable princi- 
ples and paſſions of humanity. But it ſhould 
ſeem unfair and ungenerous to judge of, or de- 
_ cide againſt, the natural diſpoſition of a man re- 
_ duced by indigence and oppreſſion almoſt to def- 
peration. Let commerce, agriculture, and arts, 
but call forth the dormant activity of their geni- 
us, and rouſe the native ſpirit of enterprize, 
which now lies torpid within them; let liberal 
laws unfetter their minds, and plenty chear their 
tables, they will ſoon ſhew themſelves deſerving 
to rank with the moſt reſpectable ſocieties in 
Europe. a nd 0. ORE WER | 
Before I conclude this introduction, I cannot 
omit remarking, that bogs, wherewith Ireland is 
in ſome places overgrown, are not ſo injurious to 
health, as is commonly imagined ; the watery 
exhalations from them are neither fo abundant nor 
ſo noxious, as thoſe from marſhes, which become 
prejudicial from the various animal and vegeta- 
bie ſubſtances which are left to putrify as ſoon 
as the waters are exhaled by the ſun. During the 
overflowing of the Nile, Egypt is comparatively 
healthy; when the waters ſubſide, putrefaction 
takes place, and the plague returns. Bogs are 
not, as one might ſuppote from their blackneſs, 
maſſes of putrefaction; but on the contrary, they 
are of ſuch a texture, as to reſiſt putrefaction a- 
bove any other ſubſtance we know of. I have 
ſeen a ſhoe, all of one piece of leather, very 
neatly. ſtitched, taken out of a bog ſome years 
ago, yet entirely freſh ;—from the very faſhion of 
Vol. I. 7 _ which, 
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= | which; there is ſcarce room to doubt that it had 
=: lain there ſome centuries. I have ſeen butter call- 
. ;  edrouſkin, which had been hid in holiowed trunks 
= _.__ of trees 10 long, that it was become hard, and 
1 almoſt friable, yet not devoid of unctuoſity; that 

0 the length of time it had been buried was yy 
RR great, we learn from the depth of the bog, which 
_ | was ten feet, that had grown over it. But the 
: ©, common phenomenon of timber trees dug out of 

: theſe bogs, not only ſound, but alſo ſo embalmed 
as afterwards" to defy the injuries of time, de- 
8 monſtrate the antiſeptic quality of them. 

= ._ The horns of the mooſe deer muſt have lain 


many centuries in a bog; for the Iriſh hiſtories 

do not recognize the exiſtence of the animal 
whereon they grew. Indeed, human bodies 
have, in many places, been dug up entire, which 
muſt have lain there for ages. . 


The growth of bogs, however, is variable in 
different places, from the variety of conditions in 
the ſituation, ſoil, humidity, and quantity of ve- 
getable food; in ſome places it is very rapid, in 
. others very ſlow ; and therefore their altitudes 
\ 42 cannot afford any certain meaſure of time. 
In the manufacturing counties of the north, I 
found peat fuel was become fo ſcarce, that tur- 
baries let from five to eight guineas an acre. In 
ſome places they are ſo eradicated, there does 
not remain a trace of them, the ground bein 
no converted into rich meadows and ſweet pat- 
eee p e 


I we truſt to authorities, we muſt conclude 
mtteuat Ireland was not originally inferior to Eng- 
= land, either in the fertility of the ſoil, or ſalubrity 
„ FO I rn a oF CLP. 10" af 
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more favourable eye than uſual upon this wo 
dom of the zephyrs.” When this country ſh 
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ol thi climate, and upon the whole, from what 1 
read, heard, and ſeen, I muſt join iſſue with 


Cambrienſis, that nature has looked "with a 
al! 
have felt the happy effects of the late nes ot 
cies of the Britiſh parliament, by repealing ſeve- 
ral acts which reſtrained the trade of this king- 
dom with foreign parts, and allowed the expor- 


tation of woollen manufactures and glaſs; and 
ſhall have received further indulgences now in 


_ agitation, from the ſame authority; and when 


the ſpirit of induſtry ſhall be infuſed, in conſe- 


quence of it, into the common people, their 


country will not be inferior to any other on the 


globe, under the ſame parallel. It is very difficult 


to ſay, whether foreign or domeſtic cauſes have 
operated moſt powerfully in laying waſte this 
fruitful country ; which, by being relieved from 


their late unnatural prohibitions, will be enabled 
to furniſh a grand proportion of ſupplies to 
Great Britain, and will unavoidably become of 


vaſt importance by its reciprocal trade, in re- 


ſtraining the increaſe of that of France, who can- 


not carry on this important branch of traffic, 


without the aſſiſtance of Iriſh wool. The wool 
of France is ſhort and coarſe, being, in the lan- 
guage of the manufacturers, neither fine in the 


thread, nor long in the ſtaple. This obliges 


them to have recourſe to the wool of Ireland, 
which poſſeſſes both theſe qualities, Aſſiſted by 

a pack of Iriſh wool, the French are enabled to 
manufacture two of their own, which they will 
be no 5 4 able to procure, as the liith will 


now work up their own wool, which they uſed 


to export; great part of which found its way to 


France, and enabled them to ſupply other mar- 


kets to the great pre} — of Britain. The hap- 
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py effects of it being already felt; for, notwith- 
ſtanding it was ſo late as December 23, 1779, 


that the Royal Aſſent was given to the taking off 
their reſtraints on woollen exports, it appears that 
on January 10, following, an export entry was 

made at the Cuſtom-houſe of Dublin, of 1300 
yards of ſerge for a foreign market, by William 


Worthington, Eſq. 
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the weſtern coaſt 
made was Howth Heath, a point of land about 
eight miles eaſt of Dublin, forming the north 
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 CircunsTANCES of life, and na- 


tural inclinations, encouraged me to cultivate my 


"domeſtic inſtructions with that liberal knowledge 


of men and things, which, by experience, I have 


found is beſt obtained by obſervation and con- 


verſation. in different countries. I was adviſed 


not to begin with the Grand Tour of Europe, 


which. is commonly laid down as a taſk to be 
performed by our Engliſh gentry as ſoon as they 


are taken from ſchool ; but to paſs over into that 
country firſt, which, on account of its laws, re- 


ligion, political dependence, &c. ought to be re- 
garded and thoroughly known next to Great 
Britain, and ſo complete a tour through his ma- 


jeſty's dominions of England, Scotland, and Ire- 


land; the latter kingdom, reported by hiſtori - 
ans to abound with no inconſiderable ſtore of an- 


tiquities and natural curioſities, and affording a 


large fund of gratification to the Britiſh traveller. 


_ Having croſſed St. George's Channel from Li- 
verpool, the moſt e ſea- port town on 
of England, the firſt land we 


point of its bay, which is about three or four 
miles wide, and ſix or ſeven deep. The bar of 


this harbour is very incommodious, but the en- 


trance into the harbour, being at leaſt eight 


miles 
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miles from Dublin city, is extremely brau- 


tiful and pictureſque, diverſified with hills and 
promontories on either hand, exhibiting a very 
ſpacious amphitheatre, bounded by a high ſhore, 
and ſaid to be exceeded in grandeur” by none, 
except the bay of Naples, to whoſe ſuperiority 
of view Mount Veſuvius does not a little contri- 
bute. The country all round is ſprinkled with 


white villas. From the entrance the light-houſe 


or pigeon-houſe on the fourth fide of the hatbour 
appears to great advantage; at a little diſtance 
from it is Iriſh Town, (two miles diſtant from 
Dublin) to which place the dyke from that city 
reaches; and which, when carried on to the ex- 
tent propoſed, will conſiderably encreaſe the 
quantity of marſh ground already retrieved from 
the bay, at the bottom of which the river Liffy 
diſcharges itſelf. The city of Dublin is not ſeen 
to advantage from the water, yet the landſtape 
upon the whole is highly rich and beautiful, be- 
ing horizon d in ſome places by mountains, ex- 
actly conical, called the Sugar-Loaf-Hills. I am 
perſuaded there are many who would not regret 


a journey thither for this ſingle proſpect, to ren- 


der which compleat, a number of circumſtances 
ate neceſſary, but which can ſeldomi concur, ſach 
as the ſeaſon of the year; the time of the day, 
and the clearneſs of the atmoſphere when you 
enter the bay. on” 


The magnitude of the city of Dublin is much 
greater than in general imagined, being nearer a 
fourth than a fifth of that of London; if you 


FOR np or Oy oy. 


view it from any of the towers it ſeems more, 
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13, 500, which indeed is far ſhort of one fourth 
of the number of houfes in London, yet there is 
not ſo great a diſproportion in the number of in- 
habiants, who are ſuppoſed, at a moderate com- 
putation, to amount to 160,000. It is nearly 
circular, about eight miles in circumference. We 
ſee it to great advantage from any of its ſteeples, 
the blue ſlate having a very good effect. The 
beſt view is from the Phoenix park, (the Hyde 
park of Dublin,) but much more extenſive than 
ours, and would be pro beautiful, if dreſſ- 
ed and planted; but except ſome thorns and the 
clumps of elms planted by the late Lord Cheſter- 
field when he was Lord Lieutenant, there are 
very few trees upon it. In one part of this park 
his Lordſhip raiſed a handſome column of free- 
None: fluted, with a Phœnix on the top, iſſuing 
out of a flame; with an inſcription on the baſe, 
importing that he embelliſhed the park at his own . 
expenſe for the recreation of the citizens of Dub- 
lin; and his name is ſtill held in veneration a- 
mong them. The greateſt part of Dublin is very 
indifferent, but the new ſtreets are as elegant as 
the modern fireets of Weſtminſter. - Lately has 
been added to it an elegant ſquare, called Mer- 
rion's ſquare, built in a ſuperb) ſtile. Near that 
is the ſquare called St. Stephen's Green, each 
ſide being near a quarter of a mile, probably the 
largeſt in Europe, round which is a gravel walk 
of near a mile, where genteel company walk in 
the evenings,. and on-Sundays after two o'clock. 
This ſquare has ſome grand houſes, and is in 
general well built, and althouga there is a great 
inequality in the houſes, yet this in ſome reſpect 
adds to its beauty. In the midſt of it is an e- 
queſtrian ſtatue of George II. 1a braſs, erected in 
1758. The ſituation is chearful, and the build- 
ings around it multiply very faſt. A new * 
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has lately been begun, called Palatine-{quare, 
near the barracks, a regular fine range of build- 
ings, which, when compleated, will conſiderably 
add to the growing improvements of this city. 


The quays of Dublin are its principal beauty; 
they lie on each fide the river Liffey, which is 


| banked and walled in, the whole length of the 


city; and at the breadth of a wide ſtreet from 
the river on each ſide, the houſes are built front- 
ing each other, which has a good effect. This 


- embankment, when paved, will be ſuperior to 
any part of London. The Liffey runs for about 


two miles almoſt in a firaight line through the 
city, and over it are five bridges; of theſe Eſſex- 
bridge is the moſt worthy of notice. It conſiſts 
of five arches of ſtone, the chord of the middle 


one is 48 feet; it was begun in 1753, finiſhed in 


about a year and a half, and coſt 20, ooo guineas. 
It has raiſed foot- paths, alcoves, and baluſtrades 
like Weſtminſter- bridge, of a white ſtone, coarſe 
but hard. It fronts Capel-ftreet to the north, 
and Parliament: ſtreet to the ſouth. The length 
is 250 feet, and breadth about the width of that 


at Weſtminſter: here the tide riſes on an average 


about ten feet. Queen's-bridge was re-built in 
1764, is exceedingly neat, and conſiſts of three 
elegant arches. The other bridges are not worth 
mentioning, as they are merely conveniencies to 


. fave the trouble of ferrying acroſs the river, and 


defy every order of architecture. At the end of 


Eſſex- bridge is the elegant new building of the 


Exchange, which does honour to the merchants 
who conducted it, the expenſe being moftly de- 
frayed by lotteries. The whole is of white ſtone, 
richly embelliſied with ſemicolumns of the co- 
rinthian order, a cupola, and other ornaments, 


Vith a ſtatue of his preſent majeſty, George III. 


_ erected 


, * 
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erected in 1779. Near this, on a little eminence, 
18 ſituated the caſtle, the reſidence of the Lord 
Licutenant, which conſiſts of two large : courts, 
called che upper and lower caſtle-yard; in the 
latter of which are the treaſury, and ſome other 
public offices. 'Though there is little grandeur 
in the outward appearance of either, yet, upon 
the whole, this caſtle is far ſuperior to the pa- 
lace of St. James's, as well in the exterior, as the 
ſize and the elegance of the apartments within. 
Over the gates leading to the upper yard, are two 
handſome ſtatues, viz. Juſtice and Fortitude ; 
theſe, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of William III. 
in  College-green, erected in 1701, another of 
| George II. already mentioned, in the center of 
St. Stephen's-green ; and a third of George I. 
in the Mayoralty-garden, and of George III. at 
the Exchange, are all the ſtatues erected in Dub- 
lin, except the two on the Tholſel. 


Jo expect many works of the fine arts in a 
country but juſt recovering from an almoſt unin- 
terrupted warfare of near ſix hundred years, 


would be to look for the ripe fruits of autumn in 


the lap of ſpring. Even London cannot boaſt of 
many, conſidering its mighty. opulence. A ſin- 
gle church, on the continent, is ſometimes deco- 
rated with more ſtatues, than are to be ſeen in 
the greateſt city of Europe. 5 | 


Here are two cathedrals, cighteen pariſh 
churches, beſides ſeveral chapels, meeting-houſes, 
&c. Neither of the cathedrals are remarkable for 
their architecture; and as to the pariſh churches, 
except on the front of three or four of their 
ſteeples, external embelliſhments have been 
little ſtudied; all that ſeems to have been at- 
tended to, was neatneſs and convenience within; 

Vol. I. ä B but 
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but they are generally deftirute of every monu- 
mental decoration : In the cathedrals only, are to 
be ſeen whatever of the monumental kind 1s 
worthy obſervation. In that of the Trinity, or 


Chriſt-Church, the ſculptures which merit notice 


are, 1. that erected in 1570 io the memory of 
Richard Strongbow, who died in 1177, but has 
lately been injured by having been painted 
White. 2. That of Mr. Thomas Prior, founder 


of the Dublin fociety, an elegant piece of work- 


manſhip, executed by J. Van Noſt in 1756, which 
repreſents two boys of white marble, one point- 
ing to Induſtry and Agriculture, expreſſed in baſſo 
relievo, and the. other to a repreſentation of Mi- 
nerva leading the Arts towards Hiberma. Be- 
neath on a ſcroll, is an inſcription by the late 
Dr. Berkley, the celebrated biſhop of Cloyne. 3. 
That of the earl of Kildare, who died in 1743. 
This is ſituated on the north ſide of the choir, . 
and is very ſuperb, executed in white marble by 
H. Cheere. The late earl, afterwards duke of 
Leinſter, and his ſiſter, are repreſented mourning 


cover the body of their father. 4. In the nave of 


the cathedral is that of lord Bowes, late. high 
chancellor of Ireland, who died in 1767. It re- 
prefents, in white marble as large as life, the fi- 
gure of Juſtice, in a penſive attitude, looking at 
a medallion, wich his lordſhip's head in relief, 
which ſhe holds in her hand, and weeps over it. 


The whole is pathetically expreſſed. This ca- 


thedral is the more beautiful of the two; yet the 
choir is rather too much narrowed by three rows 
of pews on each ſide, which leave the aile be- 
tween them of not more than ten feet width. It 


has a gallery on each ſide. The organ is placed 
on one fide of the choir, near the altar, in a gal- 


lery. The choriſters ge up into this when the 
anthem is ſung; and, what may ſeem extraordi- 


nary, 
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nary, they have only one ſet of choriſters for 
doth cathedrals, who perform at one cathedral in 
the morning, and at the other in the evening. 
Both the cathedrals are on the ſouth ſide of the 
river.” | 


In Sr. Patrick's the .monuments are more in 
number, but no: ſo well executed; that erected 
in 1766 to the memory of Dr. Smith, late Arch- 
biſhop 'of Dublin, is indeed, by ſome, eſteemed 
elegant, but in my opinion the maſſy columns of 
Italian marble are too large for their intended uſe. 
The epitaph you may ſuppoſe is very claffical, 
when you are informed it was written by Dr. 
Louth, Biſhop of London. Oppoſite to it is a 
plain monument of Dr. Marſh, formerly Arch- 
biſhop of this See, whoſe benefaction of a valua- 
ble library to the public, is a more noble memo- 
rial of him: In the ſame nave are tablets of 
black marble, one to the memory of a faithful 
ſervant of Dean Swift; another erected lately to 
that of Mrs. Johnſon, his celebrated Stella; and 
a third over the facetious Dean himſelf. In the 
choir are ſeveral monuments of more antient 
dates, the principal of which is that of the fa- 
mily of Boyle, erected in 1629, an enormous 
pile of wood, with near twenty clumſy images 
as large as life. In the chapter -houſe is a black 
ſlab over the Duke of Schomberg, who was kill- 
ed at the battle of the Boyne. | 


The modery-built churches in Dublin have 
neither ſpires nor ſteeples. There are two or. 
three of x we adorned with elegant ſtone fronts. 
The Round Church, on the ſouth ſide of the Liffy, 
is, as the name expreſſes it, really round, and 
very convenient for the performance of Oratorios. 

e . | Specu- 
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Speculative men have been much divided in- 
their ſentiments about the proportion which Pro- 
teſtants bear to Papiſts in Dublin. Aceording to 
ſome inaccurate returns, the number of houſes. 
belonging to each denomination is nearly equal ; 
yet it is generally thought, that there are two 
Papiſts for one Proteſtant, moſt of the poorer 
ſort, and nearly all the ſervants, being of the 
firſt claſs; and among the Papiſts chiefly it is, 
that many families are crowded into one houfe. 


There are but few public buildings here of 
any note; in Shi p- ſtrect, an antique round tower, 
ſeldom noticed by the inhabitants of Dublin, 
was demoliſhed during my ſtay here. By ſome 
antiquarians it is ſuppoſed of Druidical erection 
from its ſhape ; but others are weak enough to 
imagine it Daniſh, of which there are ſeveral ſi- 
milar ones in different parts of the kingdom, as 1 
ſhall hereafter notice at Clondalkin. If erected. 
by the Danes, it is ſoinewhat remarkable, that 
none _ ſuch are extant in Denmark. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, who viſited Ireland in 1172, deſcribes 
very minutely thoſe narrow and lofty round 
towers, peculiar to, and ſo common in this king- 
dom, as having. been built long before his time. 
Not only in the more open, but more ſequeſtered 
parts of the kingdom, are theſe towers to be ſeen, 
and always near the remains of antient churches. 
A late ingenious and learned writer remarks, 
So blindly and wilfully prejudiced have mo- 
dern writers concerning Ireland been, that the 
very maritime cities, in which the lofty towers, - 
ſtrong walls, and elegant buildings beſpeak the 
power as well as the taſte of the ancient Triſh, 
are all aitributed to the Danes, —a ſavage, bar- 
barous crew, whoſe eruptioy, like thoſe of their 
; | \ ſucceſſors, 
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ſucceſſors, the Saxons, were every: where mark- 
ed with blood, rapine, and deſolation! We every. 
Where read of countries laid waſte, people as 
well as buildings deſtroyed by theſe Barbarians, 
but not a word of improvements.” 


The Biſhop's Palace, or St. Sepulchre, is very 
old, and ſituated not far from St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral. The Parliament-houſe in College- 
green, begun in 1729, finiſhed in ten years, at 
an expenſe of 40, oool. is truly a moſt auguſt pile, 
and admirably conſtructed in all its parts. The 
Houſe of Lords is beautiful, and as elegant as 
any public room in Great Britain. The Houſe 
of Commons is octangular, capacious, conveni- 


ent, and magnificent, infinitely ſuperior to that 


at Weſtminſter. This building is looked upon 
as one of the principal ornaments of the city. 
The front is a portico of the Ionic Order, and, in 
general, well executed, in the form of the Greek, 
> ſupported. by lofty columns of Portland ſtone, 
and is affirmed to be one of the moſt perfect 
pieces of architecture in Europe. Near the Parlia - 
ment-houſe ſtands Trinity College, which confti- 
tutesthe whole of the Univerſity, conſiſting of two 
ſquares; in the whole of which are thirty-three 
buildings of eight rooms each. The building has 
twenty-three windows in front, is of white ſtone, 
and of four ſtories in height, It was begun in 1591, 
Indeed jts ſituation adds much to its grandeur, 
College-green, which is the name of the ſtreet 
leading to its front, regularly widens as you ap- 
proach the College, and terminates in a triangular 
opening; on the. right is the Parliament-houſe, 
and in the centre of the triangle an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of William III. Three fides of the fur- 
ther ſquare of the College ate built of brick, and 
the fourth is a moſt ſuperb library, which, being 
conſtructed of very bad ſtone, is mouldering to 
1 ruin, 
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ruin. The inſide is beautiful, commodious, and 
magnificent, embelliſhed with nineteen buſts of 


ancient and modern worthies ; among whom are 


thoſe of Plato, Socrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, De- 


moſthenes, Homer, Shakeſpear, Milton, Bacon, 


Newton, Locke, Boyle, Swift, Uſher, Gilbert, 
Delany, &c. &c. A great part of the books, on 
one ſide, was collected by Archbiſhop Uſher, one 
of the original Members of thts Body, and be- 


_ yond compariſon the moſt learned man it has 


ever produced. The remainder on the fame 
fide was the bequeſt of Dr. Gilbert. The modern 
publications in this library are very few, as there 
have been but few additions made for above 40 
years paſt. The new ſquare, three fides of 
which have been built within 20 years paſt, by 
parliamentary bounty, and from thence called 

Parkament-ſquare, is of hewn ſtone, of a coarſe 
grain, but fo hard as to reſiſt the corroding tooth 


of time. The front next the city, is ornamented 


with pilaſters, feſtoons, &c. Near the college, 


in the ſame line, is the Provoſt's houſe, a hand- 


ſome building of free-ſtone. The chapel of the 
college is as mean a ſtructure as can be conceiv- 
ed; deſtitute of monumental decoration within, 
and coarſely ſimple without. | 


The old hall where college exerciſes are per- 
formed, is in the ſame range, and built in the 
fame ftile ; but the new hall where the members 
dine, is a large, fine room. In the Mufeum are 


but few objects to entertain curioſity, excepting 


a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting females in 
every ſtate of pregnancy, which were preſented - 
to the univerſity by the preſent Lord Shelburne, 
who purchaſed them of the maker, (a French 
gentleman) after their having been exhibited in 
England for many years. In the * | 
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of this college, is a human ſkeleton, of between 
ſeven and eight feet high. They told me it be- 
loriged to one Magrath, an orphan, in this coun- 
try, ſomewhere near Cloyne. The child fell into 
the hands of the famous Berkley, then biſhop of 
that fee. This ſubtile doctor, who denied the 
exiſtence of matter, was as inquiſitive in his phy- 
ſical reſearches, as he was whimſical in his me- 
taphyſical ſpeculation. When I tell you, that 
he had well nigh put an end to his own exiſtence, 
by experimenting what are the ſenſations of a 
perſon dying on the gallows, you will be more 
ready to forgive him for his treatment to the 
poor foundling, whoſe ſtory I am now to finiſh. 


The biſhop had a ſtrange fancy to know whe- 
ther it was not in the power of art to increaſe the 
human ftature. And this unhappy orphan ap- 
peared to him a fit ſubject for trial. He made 
his effay according to his preconceived theory. 
whatever it might be, and the conſequence was. 
that he became ſeven feet high in his ſixteenth 
year. He was carried through various parts of 
Europe for the laſt years of his life, and exhibit- 
ed as the prodigious Iriſh giant. But fo diſpro- 
portioned were his organs, that he contracted an 
univerſal imbecility both of body and mind, and 
died of old age at twenty. His under-jaw was 
monſtrous, yet the ſkull did not exceed the com- 


mon ſize. But they ſhew a ſkull there, which, 


if the other members ſymmetrized, does certain- 
ly beſpeak a ſtature more than Patagonian. It 
was the ſkull of one O'Dowd, a gentleman of 
Connaught, whoſe family, now extinct, were all 
. above the common ſize. ve, i 


in the ſame place I faw the ſkeleton of one 
Clerk, a native of the city of Cork, whom they 
1 e 
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call the oſſified man: the greateſt curioſity that 
ever nature produced. It is the carcaſe of a man 
intirely oſſified in his life: time, living in that mi- 
ferable condition ſeveral years. Thoſe that knew 
him before this. ſurpriſing alteration, aftirm be 
had been a young man of great ſtrength and agi- 
ity. He felt the firſt ſymptoms of this ſurpriſing 
change fome time after he had lain all night in 
the fields after a hard debauch, till by flow de- 
grees every part grew into a bony ſubſtance, ex- 

epting his ſkin, eyes, and entrails: his joints ſet- 
tled in ſuch a manner, that no ligament had its 
proper operation: he could not lie down nor riſe 
without aſſiſtance: he had at laſt no bend in his 
body; yet, when he ſat upright, like a ſtatue of 
ſtone, he could ſtand, but could not move in the 
leaſt. His teeth were joined, and formed into 
one entire bone, therefore a hole was broke 
through them to convey liquid ſubſtance, for his 
nouriſhment I cannot ſay, but to linger on a mi- 
ſerable life. The tongue loſt its uſe, and his 
ſight left him, ſome time before he expired. 


This ſeminary was founded and endowed by 
queen Elizabeth, yet they have neither ſtatue, 
buſt, picture, nor any repreſentatiomof their mu- 
nificent benefactreſs. The provoſiſhip is ſup- 
poſed to be worth 30O0Ol. per annum. That of a 
ſenior fellow about 7ool. of whom there are ſe- 
ven. A junior fellow's-emoluments are about 
100l. per annum, beſides commons, and the in- 
ſtruction of pupils; of theſe there are fifteen; 
there are ſeventy ſcholars; and thirty ſizers. A- 
mong the ſtudents are three different ranks ; fel- 
low-commoners, penſioners, and ſizers. The 
firſt are ſo named from dining with the fellows ; 
for which privilege, however, they pay little 
more than the penſioners, who dine by them- 
4 | ſelves, 
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ſelves, according to their claſſes. The principal 
difference is in the rate of tuition : yet, as they 
take their degrees a year ſooner than penſioners, 
there is but little difference in the expenſe upon 
the whole. The fizers or fervitors pay nothing 
for their commons, but carry up the-difhes to the 
fellows table, which they attend, and afterwards 
dine upon the fragments that come from it. 
Theſe wear black gowns of coarſe ſtuff, without 
ſleeves. Penſioners wear gouns of the ſame 
form, but of fine ſtuffs, witk hanging ſlee ves and 
taſſels. Commoners wear gowns of the ſame 
ſhape and ſtuffs, but with fleeves and velvet col- 
lars. Noblemen, knights, and ſons of noblemen, 
wear gowns of the ſame ſhape as the commoners, 
but with gold and ſilver taſſess. 


The number of ſtudents is very variable; it is 
ſaid to fluctuate upon the tide of peace and war. 
About forty years ago, the number was pretty 
nearly the ſame it is now, that is about 400. At 
the cloſe of the laſt war, the number upon their 
books was leſs than 300. And ſo: few: went 
into the miniſtry. at that period, that curates were 
wanting for the ſervice of country pariſhes. It 
was therefore judged expedient to ordain upon 
Scotch degrees, which are obtained for the at- 
tendance of as many months, as years in England 
or Ireland. At preſent, few gentlemen of for- 
tune who have not either the advowſon of a liv- 
ing in their family, or ſome peculiar epiſcopal or 
parliamentary connection, chuſe to dedicate their 
ſons to the church, as. the education is too expen- 
ſive for a curacy of fifty pounds a year. Vet, 
they tell you, theſe few years of peace have 
produced ſuch a redundancy of candidates for 
orders, that a nomination is not procured without 
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- Near St. Stephen's Green is the manſion- houſe 
of the lord mayor, a brick building of two ſtories, 
with five windows. in front, of but two panes 
breadth in each. There are however, ſome mag- 
= nificent ſtructures of modern date; ſuch as the 
0 duke of Leinſter's, near the manſion-houſe, a very 
; auguſt. pile, not unworthy the premier peer of 
11 any country; and on the oppuſite ſide of ihe 
1 Water is lord Charlemont's ; though it cannot be 
1 © [deemed a large houſe, nothing can be more ele- 
gant, nor any ſituation more delightful; it ſtands 
upon a little eminence, exactly fronting Moſſc's 
| hoſpital generally called the Lying:in-hoſpital. 
1 Indeed there are ſeyeral more 3 in Dublin 
1 built of hewn ſtone; but thoſe mentioned are the 
1 i = moſt worthy of a traveller's attention. 
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NF Maoſſe's hoſpital, or the Lying-in-hoſpital, is - 
\ "A ſituated in Great Britain- ſtreet, near the moſt 
| 4 2 „ northern extremity of Dublin, which elaims par- 
11 ticular notice, botli as an example of humanity, 
and a ſpecimen of architecture. It is magnificent 
and almoſt faultleſs, and was the firſt charity of 
the kind in his majeſty s dominions. Above 
10, ooo poor objects have ben delivered here 
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public gardens!: Dr. Moſſc's only re ſources Were 
14S: __ -[otteries, the emoluments from concerts, and ſub- 
„ ſeriptions to the gardens. The benevolence of 
1 the public was at length an akened, after the 
doctor had met with, every oppoſition, and: popu- 
lar clamours$ the king gave ſtability to the infti- 
tution by a charter, and parliament beſtowed a 
bounty on the widow of him who had: —_— 
5 ks Co | 4 » „ is 


110 within twenty years. It was: founded in 1745, 
. and finiſned in- 1757 3 and is now ſupported by 
b 1 5 grants from parliament, private. benefactions, 
Ji -legacies, the profiis ariſing ftom concerts, and its 
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his life to the ſervice of his fellow creatures. 
Behind the hoſpital are the gardens, with a large 
circular room called the Rotunda, built in imita- 
tion of that at Ranelagh near London, about a 
third as large, but without any pillar in the cen- 


tre. Here they have an organ and orcheſtra for 


concerts, in the wet evenings of ſummer, and for 


| balls in winter: ſo that upon the whole, this is 


the Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Pantheon of Dub- 
lin. Nay, it is ſomething more than all theſe, 


it is a polite place of public refort on Sunday 


evenings. On theſe nights the rotunda and gar 
dens are crouded, the price of admiſſion being 
only ſixpence each perſon. 


* *, ö 
＋ 171 ? : 


At the weſt end of the city, on the north ſide 
of the water, near the Phoenix” park, ftand the 
barracks, ſaid to be the largeſt building in his 


 majeſty's dominions; capable of containing 3000 


foot and 1000 horſe. The whole is of rough 


ſtone, ornamented with cornices and window 


caſes. of cut ſtone ; and ſome late additions are 
not without elegance of architecture. At confiſts 
of three ſquares, or rather imperfect ſquares, 


each wanting its ſouth ſide. Nearly oppoſite, on 


the ſouth ſide of the river, is Dr. Stevens's hoſpi- 
tal for ſick and wounded objects of charity; and 


near that charity ſtands St. Patrick's hoſpital, for 


lunatics and idiots, founded by the late celebrat- 


ed Dean Swift, in 1745, in conſequence of about 
11, oool. bequeatłſed by him; who unfortunately 


became a proper object for his own charitable 
foundation. © nn ET ONES 
WIL! LTC 


Near the barracks, on Oxmantown-green, has 


very lately been erected a new dlue- coat hoſpital, 


a beautiful ſtone building. not yet entirely finiſh- 
ed; à foundation whole utility is too obvious to 
9 5 C 2 | - need 
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need commendation, the old building being de- 
cayed and ruinous. The new ſtructure is one of 


the nobleſt Dublin can boaſt of. 


Near Stevens's, but farther: weſt, is the hoſpi- 
tal of Kilmainham, or Royal-hoſpital, anſwering 
10 our Chelſea, built in 1695. In the building. 
there is nothing remarkable, but the ſituation. is 
charming, and affords. a comfortable retreat for 
time-worn veterans, of which about soo are here 
maintained. There are, beſides thoſe hoſpitals 
already mentioned, ten or twelve others, uſeful, 
but not ornamental ſtructures. One thing, how- 
ever, 1s remarkable as to their differing from the 
[Engliſh charities of the ſame kind; for the phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons are not elected by the gover- 
nors, but when a vacancy happens, it is filled up _ 
by a majority of the faculty who belong to the 
reſpective hoſpital. ors TRIES 


Almoſt every pariſh in the city bas Proteſtant 
_ ſchools, ſupported by charitable donations, col- 
lected principally in the churches at charity ſer- 
mons. And to evince the national humanity, 
Parliament grants an annual ſum to a eee 
for receiving and ſupporting foundlings from e- 
very part of the kingdom. Io this houſe it is 
not unuſual to ſend children even from England, 


e ooo hore tonne a pare; * ret Þ 147 
Among the other amuſements af this metropo- 
lis are two theatres. The old hapſe in Smock- 
Alley, not ſo large as the new in Crow-ftreet, 
which is nearly the ſize of that of Drury-lane, is 
one of the moſt elegant and beſt conſtricted the- 
 atres, for the. advantage of both audience and ac- 
tors, of any in the three kingdom. 
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Upon the whole, Dublin is no contemptible 
city; and we ſhould rather wonder, conſidering 
its limited trade, to find it ſuch as it is, than be 
diſa ppointed at its inferiority in ſome reſpects to 
thoſe which labour under no reſtrictions, politi- 
cal, civil, or commercial, to depreſs their growth. 
Poverty can be no reproach to citizens, whoſe 
induſtry is prevented from exertion; and this is 
the beſt apology I can make for a want of clean®= © 
lineſs, which, if not injurious to the credit, muſt \ 
undoubtedly be ſo the health of this populous =D 
city ; for it cannot be denied, that, except the 
few new. ſtreets, which are paved and- flagged 
like thoſe of London, the whole of it is abomina · 
bly dirty and ſlipperryr. 


| The plan of Dublin is nearly circular, divided 
by the Liffy, encompaſſed with a broad walk. or | 
road, much frequented by the better fort of peo-—- | 
ple, on foot; on horſeback, and in carriages: ; It | 
was made for the purpoſe of furniſhing a conve- 
nient airing, and the money collected at the toli- 
row is applied totally to the keeping it in repair. 
n 1774 an act paſſed for new paving the city, 
and in conſequence of it ſome of the ſtreets axe 
already new laid. Sackville- ſtreet, which is one 
of the handſomeſt, might have been carried up 
to the front of the Lying-in-hoſpital, which 
would have rendered it magnificent. In the 
midſt is a mall, encloſed within a low. wall. 
From the general badneſs of the ſtreets, hack- 
ney coaches are more frequent in proportion than 
in London, and ſedan chairs are every where as 
common as about St. James's: They have an 
d odd kind of ſingle- horſe chaiſe here, called nod- 
dies, ſo inſufferably crazy, and even dangerous, 
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as to afford matter of ſurprize that they are 
permitted to be uſed : their fare is half the price 
of a coach. They are nothing more than an old 
one-horſe chaife, or chair, with a ſtool fixed upon 
the ſhafts juſt before the feat, on which the dri- 

ver ſits; juſt above the rump of his horſe.” 


Goods are conveyed about the city on two-" | 
wheeled ears, drawn by a fingle horſe. ) he 


wheels are thin round blocks, about 20 inches in 


diameter. They are frequently uſed as vehicles 


for the common people on their parties of 'plea- 


ſure, when a bed or a mat is placed on the car, 
and half a dozen people ſit on it, with their legs 
hanging a few inches from the ground. They 
are generally dragged a foot- pace, and are as ri- 
diculous a chaĩſe- marine as can be imagined. 


In the year 1749 it was computed, that in the 
city and liberties there were two thouſand. ale- 


houſes, three hundred taverns, and twelve thou- 


fand brandy-ſhops. At preſent, in this extenſive 
place are but ſeven or eight coffee-houſes, and 
they are reſorted to for tea and coffee only, not 


_ like thoſe in London, where dinners and ſuppers 
make a very convenient addition; nor are there 


above half a dozen chop-houſes; ſuch accommo- 
dations being novel in Dublin. Re 
It is very extraordinary, that in this large and 
populous city there ſhould be ſuch an al moſt 
total want of good inns for the entertainment of 


ſtrangers and travellers. This defect  obliges 


every body that is acquainted with the place to 


get into private lodgings as ſoon as he arrives, or 
to ufe the hotels lately ſet up; ſome of which 


0 * 
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{The conveniency of a penny-poſt. office has 
Tue been eftabliſhed for the carriage of letters 
in and about Dublin; as well as above twenty 
ſtage coaches for the conveyance of paſſengers to 


various parts of the kingdom; but there are wo 


ſtages for horſes, exccpting on the road from 
Dublin to Belfaſt, ſo that the only method of 
travelling with convenience is to hire a carriage 
and — by the week or month. The roads of 
the country are univerſally good, but near Dub- 
lin extremely bad. The moſt perfect ſecurity 
attends travelling throughout this kingdom; for, 
excepting the environs of Dublin, it is very unu- 
ſual to hear of any highwayman or footpad. 
During my ſtay here 1 was frequently pre- 
ſented with the picture of a late Touriſt at the 
bottom of the chamber- pots, with his mouth and 
eyes open ready to receive the libation, aud on 
enquiry found, that even the utenſil now is more 
frequently called by the name of a Twiſs than 
any other, in contempt of the illiberal reflections 
of that gentleman, who was ſo hoſpitably re- 
ceived here. Indeed hoſpitality holds its reſidence 
here, for it is cuſtomary. for almoſt every gen- 
tleman, who dines with your friend, to aſk you 
for a day ; nay, they will ſometimes invite the 
whole company to be of your party. This ſoci- 
al cuſtom 1s. ſtill very prevalent, though not ſo 
much, I am told, as it has bern. Et 


With reſpect to drinking, I have been happily 
diſappointed ; the bottle is circulated freely, bat 
not to that exceſs we have heard it was, and I of 

- courſe dreaded to find. Common ſenſe is re- 
ſuming her empire; the practice of cramming 
gueſts is already exploded, and that of gorging 
„ 1 them 
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them is daily loſing ground. Wherever I have 


yet been, I was always deſired to do juſt as I 
would chuſe; nay I have been at ſome tables, 
here the practice of drinking healths, at dinner, 
was entirely laid aſide. Let the cuſtom originate | 
.whence it may, it is now unneceſſary; in many 


caſes it is unſeaſonable, and in all ſuperſluous. 


The tables of the firſt faſhion are covered juſt 
as in London; I can ſee ſcarcely any difference, 
unleſs it be that there is more variety here. 
Well bred people of different countries approach 


much nearer to each other in their manners, 


than thofe who have not ſeen the world. This 


is viſible in the living of the merchants of Lon- 


don and Dublin; with theſe, you never ſee a 


ſtinted dinner, at two o'clock, with a glaſs of 


port after it; but you find a table, not only plen- 
tifully, but luxurioafly; ſpread, with choice of 


Vines both at dinner and after it; and, which 


gives the higheſt '2c& to the entertainment, your 
hoſt receives you with ſuch an appearance of li- 
berality, and indeed urbanity, as is very pleaſing. 
Here they betray no attention to the counter, 


"diſcover no ſombrous gloom of computation, but 


diſplay an open frankneſs and ſocial vivacity of 
If you prefer the men of this country for their 
hoſpitality, and the women for their-beauty, you 
are likely to live well with them 


aving remained at Dublin for ſome time, the 
firſt excurſion I made was down the North Strand, 


enjoying the ſea breezes as I rode along. Sum- 


mer-hill, the ſuburb leading to it, affords one of 
the moſt) charming proſprcts in the world: Be- 
fore you is the ſea, covered with ſnips; on the 
RE | 0 N left 
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left of the bay is a country beautifully varied, and 
ſufficiently dreſſed by art, to enrich the landſcape ; 
to the right the conical mountains of Wicklow 
and Sugar-loaf-hills, terminate your view. The 
river Liffy, and part of the city, compole the 
fore-ground of this exquiſite piece: Summer- 
hill, as well for the beauty of the ſituation, | as 
purity of the air, is become the reſidence of ſe- 


= 


veral retired families. 5 


One pretty ſure ſign of poverty is, that, though 
there are Jews here, there are not a ſufficient 
_ number to form a conſtant and regular ſynagogue. 
Another which ſolicits your attention as you walk 
the ftreets, is the wretched harridans who ply for 
hire. Theſe, covered with tattered weeds, are 
the moft horrid miſcreants that ever degraded 
human nature. | 5 9 et i 


The hawkers of news, and cleaners of ſhoes, 
Fill up the meaſare of apparent poverty in Dub- 
lin. The filth of their bodies is offenſive, and 
their manners ſhocking; their outrages upon de- 
cency, diſguſt you at every corner; and their ſe- 
. veral cries, infinitely more ſonorous than ours, 
tingle in your ears, with all the enraging varia- 
tions of the brogue. 1 9 2 


In general the outſkirts of Dublin conſiſt chief - 
ly of huts, or cabbins, conſtructed of mud dried, 
and moſtly without either chimney or window; 
and in theſe miſerable kind of dwellings, far the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Ireland linger 
out a wretched exiſtence. A fmall piece of 
ground is generally annexed-to each, whoſe chief 
produce is potatoes; and on theſe roots and milk 4 
the common Iriſh ſubſiſt all the year round, with - 
dut taſting either bread or meat, except perhaps 
at Chriſtmas once or twice. What little the men 
. D can 
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can earn by their labour, or the women by their 
ſpinning, is generally conſumed in whiſky, a ſpi- 
rituous liquor reſembling geneva. Sboes and 
ſtockings are ſeldom worn by theſe beings, who 
ſeem to form a different race from the reſt of 


mankind; their poverty is far greater than that 


of the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, or even the Scotch 
peaſants; notwithſtanding which, they wear the 


appearance of content. The indigence of the 
middling claſs of people is, viſible even in Dub- 
lin; yet from the moſt attentive and minute in- 


-quiries, I am' confident, that the produce of this 


kingdom, either of 'corn or cattle, is not above 


- two thirds, at moſt, of what'by good cultivation 


it might yield; notwithſtanding which, the land- 


ed gentlemen, I believe, make as much, or more 


of their eſtates, than any in the three kingdoms, 
while the lands, for equal goodneſs, produce the 
leaſt. The conſequences of this, with reſpect to 
the different claſſes, are obyious ;—the landlords 
firſt get all that is made of the land, and the 
tenants, for their labour, get poverty arid potatoes. 
Previous to giving an account of my tour through 
the different parts of this kingdom, I cannot omit 
remarking that the roads are generally good for 

riding, but by no means equal to the Engliſh for 
a carriage; the inns, though they are very far 
from making the appearance of thoſe in England, 


TP yet the Engliſh traveller will univerſally, almoſt 


meet with civil uſage, good proviſions, and, for 
himſelf, clean decent lodging; but an Engliſh 
Horſe, could he ſpeak as well as Balaam's vehi- 
cle, would curſe the country, whoſe hay and 
litter are worſe than can be conceived: indeed 
their oats for the moſt part are tolerably good, 
excepting two or three counties in the eaſt of 
Leinſter, and one or two in Ulſter ; almoſt all the 


ſtraw produced goes on upon their houſes and 
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cabins. Indeed the furniture of the ſaddlehorſes, 
ſuch as ſaddle, bridle, ſtirrups, and crupper, 
are frequently made all of ſtraw; ſometimes the 


bridle and ſtirrups are of cord. 


The high roads throughout the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts are lined with beggars, who live in 
huts or cabins; of ſuch ſhocking materials and 
conſtruction, that through hundreds of them you 
may ſee the ſmoak aſcending through almoſt 


every inch of its defenceleſs covering: tor ſcarce 


one in twenty of them has any window or chim- 
ney ; and through thoſe chaſms of courſe muſt 
the rain make its way to drip upon the halt-na- 


| ked, ſhivering, and almoſt half ſtarved inhabitant 


within; notwithſtanding their ill appearance, a 
traveller is frequently preſented with boards at 


the fide of the cabin door, with dry lodgings 
and tobacco,” ſometimes only good dry lodg- 
- 1ngs,” or *©* lodgings and ſnuff.” As a ſymbol 
where milk is fold, they hang out a white rag on 
à ſtick. Indeed theſe huts ſpoil the figure and 


appearance of the much greater number of even 
their largeſt towns in the whole kingdom, whoſe 
entrances are generally dirty, with long ftrings of 
theſe deſpicable hovels, with which moſt of them 
are prefaced. The inland towns eſpecially, into 
which. you are generally introduced through a 
line of go or 100 of theſe habitations of poverty 
and oppreſſion, on either hand, even the metro- 
polis itſelf, as before obſerved on ſeveral of the 


moſt public entrances, is not without this diſgrace- 
ful ras which exhibits the penury and 
ſs © 


wretchedneſs of the tenants, and the mean ſpirit- 
edneſs of the landlords, . who, too generally for 
their own, or the reputation of their country, im- 
poſe the building houſes on their lands, upon a 
fett of people, whoſe abilities will not enable 
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them to build with materials ſo good as thoſe of 
2 ſwallow's neſt, and to the infamy of the pro- 

prieters may it be ſaid, that moſt of the farm- 
houſes in Ireland are conſtructed in this miſera- 
ble manner. | 8 


"= 


| Having now I flatter myſelf, given you a tole- 


rable notion of Dublin and its environs, I purpoſe 
_ firſt ſetting out in a day or two fo viſit the prin- 


cipal places in the ſouth of the kingdom, before 
I viſit the north. I prefer a ſouthern tour, not 


only as the climate muſt be better, but becauſe 


the north is in a thriving ſtate of manufacture, 
and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to differ ſo 
widely from England. {© 


A flight fetch of the geography of this coun- 


try may enable you the better to trace me with- . 


out a map. Ireland is divided into four provin- 


1 ces, Ulſter, Connaught, Leinſter, and Munſter. 


The laſt is to the S. and the firſt to the N. Leiti- 


ſter is to the E. and Connaught to the W. 


Leinſter (in which is Dublin, about midway re- 

moved from either extremity of the kingdom) is 
the moſt level, and beſt cultivated; Ulſter the 
moſt barren and mountainous, but the moſt thriv- 
ing and populous; Munſter the moſt fertile, yet 
the leaſt thriving upon the whole; the increaſe of 


people in her cities not compenſating her internal 


depopulation: Connaught is ſaid to increaſe in 
numbers, by introducing the linen trade into the 
parts bordering upon Ulſter; though its capital 
is declining, and its moſt fertile parts, like thoſe 


of Munſter, are verging to depopulation. 


JOURNEY 
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JOURNEY rTtuz FIRST: 


THROUGA THE 


South-Eaft Part of this Kingdom. 
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H AVING examined the principal places 


in Dublin, I proceeded to Stillorgan park, where 
there is a ſquare obeliſk of ſtone, upwards of a a 


hundred feet in height, placed on a ruſtic baſe, 


to each ſide of which is a double ſtair-caſe lead- 
ing to a platform, which encompaſſes the obeliſk, 
and from whence is a fine view of the bay of 
Dublin, and Iriſh: channel; from hence the hill 
of Howth, on the oppoſite ſhore, appears like the 
rock of 'Gibraltar. This park is but three miles 


from Dublin. From thence I viſited the Crom- 


lech, near Bryanſton, by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been an altar, by others a grave of the Druids; 
it conſiſts of ſix ſtones placed upright, and ano- 
ther laid on the top of them: this laſt is fourteen 
feet long, twelve broad, and from two to five 
thick; by the ſpecific gravity of like ſolids, it is 


computed to weigh upwards of twenty ſix tons. 


There are many of theſe in various parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. From Bryanſton, 1 
Pen ae at ſeven miles from Dublin, throuch 

aughlinftown, to Bray, a ſmall town on the 


Iriſh channel, ten miles from Dublin, Where is a 


point of land known by the name of Bray Head. 
From thenee turning to the right, went to Pow- 


erſcourt in the county Wicklow, thirteen miles 


from 
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from Dublin; in my road thither about fix miles 
from Dublin, a road leads through a chaſm cut 
through a rock, named the Scalp, which conſiſts 
of heaps of ſtones of enormous ſizes, forming one 
of the moſt ſtriking natural objects in the king- 
dom. In the park at Powerſcourt is a natural 
caſcade, one of the greateſt beauties of its kind; 
which, from its peculiarity of ſituation, and ſin- 
gular beauty, deſerves the following moſt parti- 
. cular deſcription: It is ſituated at the very bot- . 
tom of a lofty ſemicircular wooded hill, of a con- 
fiderable heighth, into which, after a moſt agree- 
able ride through a park well planted with wood, 
you enter, by a ſudden turn round the extremity 
of one of the curvatures, and at once unexpected- 
Iy get into the midſt of a moſt entertaining ſcene- 
ry of lofty flopes on either hand, verdant from 
top to bottom, with trees of every kind. - _ 


The diſtant view of this water-fall, at firſt en- 
tering within the ſcope of the ſurrounding verdant 
hills, is inexpreſſibly fine. 9 5 


At the very bottom of this ſylvan amphithea- 
tre, and in view from your firſt entrance into it, 
is ſcen one of the moſt beautiful water- falls in 
Great-Britain. It is produced by a ſmall river 
that rifes on the plaics or ſhallow vallies, on the 
top of an adjacent range of mountains above, 
which have no other out-let for the waters, that 
from the ſprings and rains are collected in theſe 
little vallies, but by a.deſcent to the edge of- this 
precipice; where in the horizontal diſtance of 
fifty or ſixty feet, it falls at leaſt three hundred; 
-upwards of two hundred feet of it is viſible on 
the plain below, and is nearly perpendicular, or 
not. above nine or ten feet from the direct. The 
effect of this ſmall degree of obliquity is extreme- 


| ly 
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1y fine, for beſides the greater quantity of the 
water that from one ſmall break, or projection, 
to another, is thrown off the rock in beautiful 
curyes, it produces an infinite number of frothy. 
ſtreaks bebiad the larger ſheets of water, which, 
through the diviſions. of theſe more conſiderable 
and impetuous falls, are ſeen running down the 
rock, in a thouſand different and broken directi- 
ons, at a flower rate, from their adheſion to the 
rocks. The general form and compoſition of this 
precipice, contributes infinitely to the variety 
and beauty of the fall; for it is compoſed, not of 
horizontal ſtrata, but all in a poſition oblique, 
and the degrees of this obliquity being various in 
the different ſtrata, produce an infinite variety of 
arching curvatures in the fall, by the daſhing of 
the water againſt theſe little projections of the 
rocks, and occaſions thoſe breaks or divifions of 
the more impetuous falling ſheets of water, 
through which are diſcovered the flower trickling 
ſtreams running in ten thouſand various and 
_ mingled directions down the very ſides of the 
precipice. I heſe little frothy ſtreams trickling 
down the fides'or front of the rocks, have a moſt 
pleaſing and entertaining effect, and delightfully . 
diverſify the ſcene. | 


The only time to ſee this moſt beautiful and 
aſtoniſhing water-fall in its higheſt perfection, is 
immediately after heavy rains on the 'mountains 
above, which add greatly to the confluent ſprings 
that riſe on the plains or ſhallows on the top of 
theſe mountains: on ſuch increaſe of the wa- 
ters, nothing of the kind can exceed the beauty, 
the almoſt terrific grandeur of the fall; add to 
this account the enormous pieces of rock that lay 
at the bottom, juſt under the fall, upon which 

the torrent or cataract moſt impetuouſly daſhes, 
N 5 ; . : * and 
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and fly off in a thouſand different directions, ex- 
hibiting, likewiſe, in the morning, with the ſun in 
the caſt ſhining full upon it, moſt curious and 
beautiful repreſentations of the rainbow, on the 
ſpray that riſes in the air, from the daſhing of 
the water againſt the rocks at bottom, and the 
whole together preſems ſuch a ſcene, as at once 
poſſrſſes the mind of the curious ſpectator with 
aſtoniſnment, mixed with the higheſt admiration. 
I affure you there is no heightening or exaggera- 
tion in this deſcription ; for the ſubjcct will not 
admit of it. The higheſt deſcription muR fall 
ſhort of the beauty of the original, and of the con- 
ceptions of the delighted ſpectator on the ſpot, 
if tris vifited under the advantages I have recom- 
mended from my own obſervation, viz. in a very 
wet time, or juſt after heavy rains on the moun- 
rains above, though there is a continual fall ſup- 
: plied from the ſprings. W u 5 


e 


The trees which grow from the bottom to the 
top of the hill, on the ſides of this prodigious wa- 
tarefall, are an inex preſſible addition to the beau- 
ty of the fcene, eſpecially at the diſtance of an 

hundred yards from the fall, and whoever will 
' undertake the moſt laborious taſk, indeed, of 
climbing the hill, from tree to tree, to view the 
river at the top, before it comes to the preci- 
piece, will have their curioſity amply rewarded, 
by viewing the many breaks and little falls, of 
| ſeveral feet, that it makes from the place Where 
its deſcent firft becomes ſteep, towards the edge 
of the precipice. Its winding, hollow, and in- 
tricate paſſage through the rocks, in ſome places 
open, in others almoſt concealed from the pro- 
| Tait ſtrata of the rocks on either ſide its bro- 
ken channel; the beautiful proſpect ar e 
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from the top of the fall, of the lawns below, and 
the ſurrounding verdant ſlope of the hills, on 
either hand; (the reſerved proſpect of this beau- 
tiful-ſylvan amphitheatre as taken from below) 
the contracted area of the bottom of which; now 
ſeen as in perſpective, will, altogether, furniſh 
ſuch entertainment for their curioſity, as will well 
reward them for their no ſmall toil and labour, I 
aſſure you, in the acquiſition. - g | 


The whole ſcenery, indeed, above and below, . 
is the moſt extraordinary and entertaining, in its 
kind, I have ever met with; infinitely ſuperior, 
indeed, to adequate-deſcription, and juſtly de- 
ſerving the notice of every admirer of natural - 
curioſities. | | TY. 


; I cannot omit the mentioning an unexpected 
piece of entertainment in our way to this grand 
water-fall, as it alleviated an incidental iaconve- 
mence in our ride to it, and to which inconve- 
nience, indeed, we were indebted for it. Though 
the weather was tolerable good on our leaving 
Dublin, yet by that time we had rode a mile or 
two, it began to rain, and continued till we came 
within half an hour's ride to the fall, when it 
cleared up, and preſented to our view one of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing caſcades that nature ever ex- 
hibited, from nearly the top to the bottom of one 
of the higheſt range of mountains in Ireland. 
From the height of its deſcent it could not be leſs 
than ſix or ſeven hundred yards in view, occaſi- 
oned by a ſudden torrent of rain on the moun- 
' tains, what in the country they call, and very 
properly, a mountain flood ; which, as it ſud- 
denly falls, it ſoon runs away, for the next day 
we ow nothing but the channel down which it 
had deſcended. d 
Vor. J. 125 ä ese. Go 
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There was ſomething inexpreſſibly grand and 
ſtriking in the proſpect of this caſcade, at the diſ- 
tance of about à mile, which was the neareſt view 
we had of it, arid we thought ourſelves ſufficient] y 
recompenced for the inconvenience of riding a 
few miles with a wet coat. This is perfectly 
:agreeable to the common courſe of events in hu- 
man life, in which the higheſt enjpy ments are ge- 
nerally attended with more or leſs of difficulty 
or inconvenience in the acquiſition. To apply 
this remark, it is certain that thoſe who prefer a 
dry coat to the gratifying their curioſity, will 
have but little chance for ſeeing one of the great- 
eſt beauties in the word of its kind, in the higheſt 


— 


perfection, The Fall of Power ſcourt. 


For the entertainment of foreigners, as well as 
the people of Ireland, the noble owner has had a 
brqad road made from his ſeat at Powerſcourt to 
the water-fall, (in as direct a line as the ground 
will admit,) by demoliſhing ufeleſs underwoods, 
„And leaving clumps of fine old trees at proper 
- diſtances, ... Drains are alfo cut 'through the low- 
| Jade Hoek the park tothe water-fall; near which 
is a fine octagon room, of twenty-five feet in di- 
ameter, and fifteen high, built With brick, plaiſ- 
_ tered and rough-caſt on the outſide: The floor is 
moſaic work of different colours, the ceiling ſtuc- 
co, and the roof covered with ſtraw. This ele- 
gant room is ſo contrived, that there may be five 

openings at once, or, any leſs number, having 
windows arched to fil up thefe vacancies from 


3 
— 


top to bottom, and doors for the fame if neceſſa- 
xy 3; both Which, by ſprings, fly up and down 
Wich the greater expedition.” Within a few yards 
of ihis Octagon, there is a very neat kitchen of 
twelve feet ſquare, furniſhed with every conveni- 

enee for dreſſing victuals: and, what is worthy | 
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notice, the time from laying the foundations to 


compleating.theſe buildings, did not exceed five. 
weeks. His lordſhip has alſo eręcted a wooden 
bridge over the river near theſe buildings, and 


from the park to the Dark-Glyn, which is about 


three miles, very. fine. roads are made to come at 
this beauty of nature, and; which hath given the. 


public an opportunity of viewing, in different. 


proſpects, the moſt delightful romantic, and ſur- 


\ priſing landſcapes in the world, which would 
have been imperceptible to all human ſight, and 


even thought, had it not been for theſe improve- 
ments. Circular ſtairs, alcoves, chairs, and tables, 


are placed. at proper diſtances, in meandring 


walks, with every convenience for the curious 


and fatigued traveller. On the ſide of a hill, is 
an hexagon pavilion, of about ſeventeen feet in 


diameter, floored with red tiles, the roof covered 
wich ſtraw, ſupported by ſix pillars of the bodies 


of grown trees, incaſed with their natural bark; 


two ſides of this apartment are lined with moſs, 
and the other four open, from whence there are 
many rich and delightful proſpects. Next to the 
moſs in this ruſtic building are placed benches to 


ſit on, chairs in other parts, and a table in the 


centre, io reſt the weary, and regale thoſe who 


bring their food with them. 


Muſic has wonderful effects in this Glyn, the 
ſymphony of flutes, violins, and voices, lull the 
Gul to ſoftneſs and repoſe, while the clangor of 
trumpets, drums, and horns, rouſe the ſpirits to 


martial ardour and courage. It would be doing 
injuſtice to the noble proprietor of this place, 
ſhould we omit to mention, that he has cauſed an 


excellent inn to be built at Tynehinch, near the 
Glyn, for the accommodation of travellers, and 
which is ſituated in a pleaſing vale, affording ſe- 

| 3 e 
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veral fine proſpects. There are alſo two other 
inns in the neighbourhood, one at Loughlinſtown, 
and the other at Bray, where travellers may be 
aſſured of meeting with good entertainment. 


In many parts of theſe complicated varieties of 
improved nature, are circular and winding paths, 
leading to the bottom, where the aftoniſhed be- 
holder looks, with a kind of horrible delight, at 
maſſive ſtones, and broken crags, piled one upon 
the other, and overhanging brows that ſeem to 
menace the ſpectators below. On the ſides of 
theſe hills are ſeen cattle of every kind grazing, 
or ſportively friſking, particularly goats and kids 
on the moſt rugged precipices. 

The country . about Powerſcourt, eſpecially 
that ſpot which is called the Glyn of the Dargles, 
is beautiful beyond. deſcription, and may juſtly 
vie with any part of Italy; it is a deep and nar- 
row valley of a mile in length, much viſited in 
the ſummer time by the gentry from Dublin, 
and moſt of the people of tortune that come to 
this city. It is equal, if not ſuperior, to any of 
the kind in the kingdom, one of the deepeſt; and 
at the ſame time the narroweſt, and moſt irrigu- 
ous valleys, I remember to have ſeen. The ſides 
of the hills which ſkirt it; are moſt gracefully 
ornamented with trees, even to the very tops, and 
intermixed, as they are, with rocky precipices, 
added to the murmuring of a little river-at the 
bottom, that winds its way through this intricate 
valley, over numberleſs little breaks and falls, 
that greatly beautify the ſcene; altogether, it 
affotds a moſt pleaſing ſummer recreation. 


The cloſeneſs of the lofty ſhading hills on the 
ſides, at the ſame time that they afford a moſt de- 
: e lightful 
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lightful cool retreat from the heat of the ſun, 
throw a kind of gloomy ſolemnity on the bottom 
of this deep valley, and from this circumſtance it 
is very properly called the Dark Glyn.—lt is ra- 
ther a deep chaſm, indeed, than a valley, through 
a lofty range of hills, which, at this place, are 
contracted to about an Engliſh mile, the length 
nearly of this glyn or chaſm through the hills. 
At the very bottom of this glyn is a way cut out 
by the ſide of the ſtream, in a taſte adapted to the 
gloomy retirement of the place, where the lover, 
the poet, or philoſopher, may wander with every 
_ circumſtance, every ſcene, about him, calculated 
to warm his imagination, of produce the moſt 
ſerious reflections, a NE 


There is another of much greater extent than 
this in the neighbourhood, called the Glyn of the 
mountains, which deſerves our notice, and a 
mountainous glyn it is, indeed; the bottom of 
which is juſt wide enough for a road and a river 
that run through it. lt is impoſſible to expreſs 
the beauty and grandeur which the curious ſpec- 
tator is impreſſed” within a ride through this im- 
menſely deep, but more open and ſpacious valley, 
which is ſkirted on either hand with the moſt 
enormous aſtoniſhing mountains, that ſlope im- 
mediately down upon this road for about two 
Engliſh miles, paſſing through it, which for the 
moſt part are covered with trees from their bot- 
toms to the very tops, or preſenting a proſpect. 
of the meſt horrible impending precipices, that 
from their terrifying height, and broken ruins at 
the bottom, appear to threaten him with deſtruc- 
tion. There is ſomething really inex preſſibly 
ſtriking in this ſcene, even at firſt entrance. I 
never rode through a valley where there was 
ſuch a mixture of beauty, of grandeur, of ſub- 
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limity, if you will allow me the uſe of the ex- 

preſſton here, and of ſomething really awful, as is 

exhibited in this moſt enormous Glyn of the 
51 4 | - 


Mountains. 


A river, likewiſe, as obſerved above, runs 
through this valley cloſe to the road at the foot 
of the mountains; and from the number of breaks 
and falls in it, occaſioned by the ſtones and rocks 
that are frequently rolling from the mountains 
down into it, adds extremely to the pleaſure of a 
ride through this moſt ſtriking and entertaining 
ſcene: and indeed this part of the county may 

be juſtly termed the garden of Ireland. 


A few miles South from it is a ſtriking con- 
traſt: a ſquare tract of ground, each ſide of 
which is no leſs than eiglit miles, and conſequent- 
If contains 64, conſiſting wholly of barren moun- 
tains and bogs, totally uninhabited. In the midſt 
of theſe are the ruins of ſeyen churches called 
Slandilough, with an ancient raund tower of 
fifteen feet in diameter, the top of which is in 
ruins; and a plain croſs, of a fingle ftone, twelve 
feet high, and two in thickneſs. Theſe ſtand 
near the cemre of this barren ſpot; and 1 believe 
fuch another defart as this, within thirteen miles 
of the capital of a kingdom, is not to be found in 
Europe. Four hundred acres are here let for a 
guinea annually. About two miles diſtant on 
the eaſt is Sugar-loat-hill, from whence is a beau- 
tiful and extenſive proſpect in every point of 
r „* Lf 


From Powerſcouit J returned into the main 
road, and proceeded through Kilcool, to New- 
caſtle, thirteen miles from Dublin. : 
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This town is ſituated on the top of a hill near 
the Iriſh Channel, from whence may be ſeen - 
thoſe ſhelves of ſand along the coaſt called the 
Grounds or Rath: Down, which appear dry even 
at high-water, yet between them and the ſhore 
the water is ſeven fathom deep. I went on from 
thence five miles to Wicklow, twenty three miles 
from Dublin, the ſhire and chief town of the 
county, which has a narrow haven at the mouth 
of the river Leitrim, fit only for ſmall veſſels 
which carry proviſions to the capital, and that 
indeed is its chief trade. Here are the remains 
of a caſtle ſurrounded by a wall, and very few 
buildings. It has barracks for three companies 
of | ſoldiers; | and remarkable for the beſt ale in 
Ireland; about a mile and a half on the eaſt is a 
point of land called Wicklow-head. From Wick- 
low I proceeded twelve miles ſouthward, with 
the Iriſh Channel cloſe on the left, with the ſands 
of North Down a little way off ſhore, to Arklow, 
on the river Oroca, a pretty market town, near 
the Iriſh Channel, where are the ruins of a caſtle 
of the late earls of Ormond. Here are barracks 
for two companies of foot. About ſeven miles 
veſt ward of this town, on the banks of the river, 
are the mines, and copper ſprings, which originate 
among hills that riſe to the height of ſmall moun- 
tains. The mine, which was formerly wrought, 
is that of Ballymurtogh, on the ſouth bank of the 
river. It yielded vaſt profit, but, on accoynt of 

a diſſention among the proprietors, it had been 

diſuſed for ſome years; which occaſioned other 
_ " adventurers to ſink a ſhaft at Crone-bawn, on the 
north fide of the river, which proved far richer 

than the former, Of which the following account 
was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

Vols. 47 and 48, in 1734. . 

i Crone- 
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copper water, which healed immediately all ſores 
in their fkin or fleſh. In order to carry off the 
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- Crone-bawn is an hill of two miles in circum- 


ference, and about 1000 feet in height, ſwelling 


regularly in form of an inverted bowl; the bow- 


- els of this hill are, on all ſides full of rich mines, 


but the principal works lie on the eaſt ſide about 
half way up the hill, where are ſeveral ſhafts 
ſunk from 50 to 70 fathoms deep. In ſinking 
theſe ſhafts; the firſt mineral met with is an iron 


Kone; beneath this, they arrive at a lead ore, 


which ſeems mixed with clay, yet yields a large 


ny of lead, and ſome ſilver. Underneath 


this lies a rich rocky filver ore, which ſparkles 

brightly, and yields feventy-five ounces of pure 
ſilver out of one ton of ore, beſides a great quan- 
tity of fine lead. Having pierced ſome fathoms 
through this, they arrive at the copper ore, which 

is very rich and may be purſued to a vaſt depth. 
There are 500 men employed in theſe mines. 

Having enquired how the men could live in them 
I found that they enjoyed their healths very well, 
and that there was a particular quality in the 


\ 


water from the mines, there are levels conducted 


on a great way underground to the lower part 


the hill. Out of theſe levels iſſue large ſtreams 
water, moit ſtrongly impregnated with cop- 
A e gr: ih er ef 


An accidental diſcovery, Which happened, is 
likely to make theſe ſtreams more beneficial. than 
all the reſt of the mines: ſome of the workmen 
having left an iron ſhovel in the ſtream, found it 
ſome weeks after incruſted with copper, infos 
much that they thougkt it converied into that 


metal. This gave the hint of laying bars of 
iton in theſe waters, for tranſmuting them into 


copper: 
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copper ; the proceſs of which the curious may | 
find recorded in the Philoſophical'TranſaQtions. 


This ſpring, perhaps, is as remarkable for its 


medicinal, as its metalic quallities. Though phy; 
ſicians generally reckon, that copper, when ta 


ken internally, is poiſonous, yet the miners, and 


others perſons, drink this water frequently, with- 


- out any fatal conſequences. It purges and vo- 
mits ſeverely, and is become their ſpecific in ſe- 
veral diſeaſes, particularly in cutaneous erupti- 
ons, ariſing either from an alkaline acrimony in 


the blood, which ſtimulates the ſenſible extre- 


mities of the,cutaneous arteries, and occaſions a 
puſtule, or from the irritation of inſects lodged in 
the ſkin ; both which cauſes may be removed by 


the ſtrong acid contained in this water. It is an 
excellent detergent for ſcorbutic ulcers, and has 


already performed ſeveral , remarkable cures of 


this kind.—Having thoroughly fatisfed my curi- 


oſity at Crone-bawn, I returned to Arklow, and 
proceeding through Fort Cheſter, and Tarrah 
Jill on the left, near the coaſt, I arrived at Gorey, 
or Newborough, a borough town 42 miles from 
Dublin, ſituated about a mile from the Iriſh 
Channel, but has nothing worthy the obſervation 
of a traveller. From thence the ſand bank, call- 
ed the Middle Down, is viſible even at high-wa⸗ 
ter. Advancing farther ſouthward, and leaving 
the left hand road, I paſſed to Ferns, where are 
the ruins-of a caſtle formerly intended for its 


defence, built by the Fitzgeralds. It is the ſee 


of a biſhop, united to Leighlin. The antiquity 
of this place is great, yet there are but few ap- 
pearances of it. It js ſituated on a ſmall river 


called the Ban, that runs into the Slane, after a 


ſhort courſe of about five miles, which accompa- 
nied me to Enniſcorthy. The road to this place. 
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is very pleaſant, the river Slane joining company 


FR; 490. r een « ' 95 ; 
with us ſometimes, then leaving us to run be- 
fore, and; meet us again. By the way we ſaw ſc- 
veral old caſtles. This place is a pleaſant town, 
with a flone bridge that croſſes the river Slane. 
This fiream takes its riſe in the county Wicklow, 
which, with a train of auxiliary brooks, after a 
courle of ihirty miles, runs down to Wexford. 
The houſes are moſt of them neat, and ſome of 


them very finely built. There is an old ruined 


; Gd FLEE ILY! #2540 VE Iv in ow ; "ay 
caſtle. near the bridge, a neat markei-houſe, and 
an aſſembly-houſe. From hence | proceeded to 
Wexford-ferry, where I croſſed the mouth of the 


river_Slane,-to the town of Wexford, to the let 


1 4 : 1 


of which is Wextord Bay. 
f | | 9 


Wexford is the capital of a county of the ſame 


name. It is built near the fea, upon the river 


_ Slane, that empties itſelf into the ocean here. It 


was called by the Danes that built jt Weſsford, 
and was formerly a place of much better trade 


thafi at preſent. The firſt forces from England 


that attempted the conqueſt of this kingdom land- 
ed here, (encouraged by king Perinat? a year be- 
fore the earl of Pembroke. They were led by 


* 


Robert Fitz- Stephens and Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 
The former built a caſtle two miles from the 


town, called Karrick, which he fortified with the 
utmoſt art of thoſe times; but the people of 
Wexford, not. brooking ſuch a neighbour, got 


bim into their power by a ſtratagem, then confi- 


ned kim and moſt of his followers in priſon, till 


on the arrival of king Henry II. the inhabitants 
brought Fitz-Stephens to Waterford, where 
they delivered him to that monarch, and at the 


fame time fubmitted as ſubjects of England. 
Fitz-Stephens was appointed governor of the 


town and the diſtrict round it, which in a few 


Fears 
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years encreaſed ſo much with Engliſh inhabitants, 
daily arriving here, that in ſome time they ſpread 
all over the country, where they ſtill remain, and 
are famed for the beſt improvements in the king- 


From this town king Henry embarked for + 
England, after receiving homage from moſt of the 
kings and princes, of the nation. Here was the 
ceremony of the firſt Engliſh marriage performed, 
between Raymond, (afterwards vice-roy of Ire; 
land) and the lady Bafil, ſiſter to Strongbow, earl 
of Pembroke; and it was the ſecond town Crom- 
well beſieged, or that had the courage to oppoſe 
„ F „ 
It is ſeated in a bottom; though where the caſ- 

tle, ſtands is a rocky high hill, which overleoks 
the ſea, and commands the port and town. There 
are ſeveral parts of the walls ſtanding, which are 
very thick. The gates yet remain, and it con- 
rains ſome handſome buildings. Near one of the 


gates is a ſmall ſtructure that covers a mineral 


well, which they call a ſpaw; but the appear- 
ance of the water is not very inviting, as it is 
covered with an oily ſcum, but is has many vir- 
tues attributed to it, and is frequented by invalids, 
though not ſo much as formerly. At the end of 
the town are barracks for ſoldiers, formed out of 
the old caſtle, which yield a fine proſpect of the 
harbour. Moſt of the old buildings are built with 
ſtone, of a reddiſh hue. Ihe church is in the 
main ſtreet, of a modern taſte, though partly 
built on the old foundation.” The town conſiſts 
of one long ſtreet with a few. lanes on each ſide. 
There are ſeveral ruins of ancient abbeys, and 
religious houſes interſperſed. The market-houſe 
is a very neat building of modern ſtructure. The 
C0CöÜ»ÿ a Ee = cuſtom- 
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cuſtom houſe; of modern date too, not ſpacious, 


but handſome enough. The quay, like their 


trade, is not very extenſive. Their chief dealing 


lies in corn, and that moſtly barley. 


The haven is very large, but the entrance is de- 


fended by two narrow necks of land, each form- 
ing an iſthmus that ſtretch forward to meet the 
other, leaving an opening of about half a mile. 


At the extremity of each is a fort; that towards 
Dublin called Fort Marget, the other Fort Roſe- 


& f 


Hs gi From Wexford I proceeded through Tagh mon, 


- 


Clomines, and Barrow, to Duncannon Fort. 


This fort commands the harbour of Waterford.. - 


There are upwards of thirty cannon planted in 
three teir, or ranges. Thoſe next the water are 
of a large ſize, and all in good order. Without 


the fort is a mean ſtreet, moſtly conſiſting of poor 


cabbins. You enter the fort over a drau- bridge, 


which is drawn up at night. The governor's 
_ houſe and chapel are ſmall, but neat. The bar- 
_ -. Tacks are well built. Theſe buildings are ſur- 
- rounded with a ſtrong wall, built upon the flat 
. of a high rock that overlooks the ſea. There is 
à perpetuity of land, granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to keep this fortreſs in repair. From thence 
there is a very indifferent road for this country to 

KRoſs. This Road I avoided, and croſſed the har- 


* 


bour to Paſſage Fort, another defence, on the 
weſtern ſide of the Suire, when I entered the 


Province of Munſter and county of Waterford, 
and quitted the province of Leinſter. From 
pPaſſage Fort I e to Waterford city, which 


ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the Suire, a broad and 


rapid river without any bridge, and about four 


miles and a half from its junction with the Nure 


1 
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and Barrow, all which together form the harbour. 
This city is about eight miles from the ſea, and 
is a moſt convenient port for traffic to Briſtol, by 
navigating with a due weſterly wind without any 
variation. The harbour runs almoſt twelve miles 

up the country, nearly in a ſtrait line, all 


way deep and clear, being ſeventy-five miles by 
1 land from Dublin, and fifty- ſix from Cork; and 


the city has been, till Cork in part outſtripped it, 
reckoned the ſecond in the kingdom for wealth 
and number of inhabitants, as it ſtill is for ex- 
tent of ground. It was originally built in 879, 

but deſtroyed in 981. Its form then was trian- 

gular, with a ſtrong tower at each of the trian- 


gles. The firſt of theſe was called Reginald's 


Tower, from the name of its founder, and is 
now commonly called the Ring-tower. From 
this tower the city wall ran weſterly, to the cor- 
ner of Baron-ſtrand-ftreet, where anciently ſtood 
another tower, called Turgeſius's, now entirely 
deſtroyed. That part of the wall which formed 
the ſecond ſide of the triangle, is very difficult to 
trace; however, there are ſtill ſome remains of 
it, and parts of the foundation, diſcovered by ac- 
cident, ſhew that it ran ſoutherly from Turge- 
ſius's Tower to St. Martin's Caſtle, bending to the 
the weſt of the Black-friars, and proceeding to 
eaſt end of the Blue-boys ſchool ; from thence, - 
by the back of Broad-ſtreet, it croſſed Peter- ſtreet, 
a little behind the City Court-houſe, and pro- 


. ceeded in a direct line to the eaſt of the Blue- 


girls ſchool, in Lady-lane; where it joined St. 


Martin's Caſtle. From thence the wall extend- 


ed to Ring-tower. This part of the wall is ſtill 
exiſting. The area of the city then contained 
about fifteen ſtature acres. In 1171, Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, got poſſeſſion of it, after a 
_ vigorous reſiſtance, when it was conſidearably en- 
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larged, and a new wall added to the former. It 
vas till further enlarged in the reign of Henry VII. 
when molt of the old walls were repaired, and at 
the ſame time ſeveral conſiderable privileges grant- 
ed the citizens. Richard II. of England, landed and 
-was crowned here in 1399. Reginald's, or Ring's 
Tower, ſtill remains. Strongbow made uſe of 


it as a priſen for the chiefs of the Iriſh and Danes. 


It is now in the poſſeſſion of the ſtore-keeper of 
Duncannon Fort, and uſed as a magazine. In 
1690 James II. embarked from hence for France, 
after the Battle of the Boyne. King William 
reſided in it twice, and confirmed its privileges. 


It has five gates. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, 


lately enjoyed by the venerable Dr. Richard 

Chenevix, whoſe coriduct juſtly entitled him to 

the epithet of the Good Biſhop of Waterford. He 
greatly embelliſhed the cathedral, which is de- 
___- cheated to the Holy Trinity, and commonly call- 


Chriſt-Church; it conſiſts of a large-nave, the 
"choir, and two lateral iſles; and at the back of 


the altar is Trinity pariſh Church. On the ſouth 
ſide of the nave is the biſhop's conſiſtory court, 
or St. Saviour's chapel; on the north ſide is ano- 


ther chapel ; and on the ſouth of Trinity pariſh - 


church is the veſtry, or chapel of St. Nicholas. 
The nave,' from the weſt end to the entrance of 
the choir, is about ſorty-five feet long, and its 
breadth ſixty-ſix feet. The roof is ſupported by 
large Gothic columns and arches. On one of the 
columns is a monument erected in 1648, which 
was much defaced by ſome of Cromwell's ſoldi- 
ers. The choir from the entrance to the rail of 
the altar is ſix ty-ſix feet long. The altar is mo- 
dern and elegant. There are ſeveral antient mo- 
numents about the church, as well as modern 


ones, among the latter is one erected by the Fitz- 


Geralds, very elegant, ſixteen feet high, and 
nine broad. EDS 
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Beſides thecathedral there are but two churches 
in the city where divine ſervice is performed, 


and thoſe are St. Patrick's and St. Olave's; the 
churches of St. John, St. Stephen, St. Peter, 
and St. Michael, are gone to decay. Trinity pa- 


riſh church is diſuſed. There are other ancient 
places of worſhip, as Lady's chapel, St. Thomas's 


_ chapel, Magdalen's chapel; and St. Bridget's cha- 


St: Olave's is near the cathedral, and was re- 


built in 1734, quite plain without, and very neat 
within, as well as the altar, pews, &c. 

St. Patrick's is at the weſt end of the town, on 
a riſing ground, a plain building. Beſides theſe 


places of worſhip there are, one French church 


for reformed Proteſtants ; one Preſbyterian; one 


Quakers, one Anabaptiſt meeting-houſe, and four 


maſs-houſes. The abbey of St. Saviour is the 
preſent County Court houfe, and the ſteeple is a 


very ſtrong building. The French church is part 
of the old abbey, or Holy Ghoſt friary, the ſtee- 
ple of which is entire, as well as ſeveral other 
parts of the building, now converted to ware- 


houſes, &c. In one of the yaults are ſeveral 
ancient tombſtones, over which is the Holy Ghoſt 
hoſpital; in which is a chapel now uſed by the 


Catholicks for maſs, and twenty-five poor widows: 
of the-Popiſh religion are maintained in this hoſ- 


. pital, which was re-built-in 1718. Beſides this 
charity, there is a leper houfe or infirmary for 


accommodating forty poor ſick and wounded per- 


ſons. Oppoſite the cathedral is the Widow's 
apartment, erected in 1702 for ten Widows of 
poor clergymen, a plain large brick buiiding. 

The biſhop's palace is a fine building of _ 
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with two fronts, which, during the life-time of 
its late poſſeſſor, was rendered the ſeat of happi- 
neſs, the receptacle of the indigent, and the afy- 
lum of the fatherleſs and oppreſſed. Indeed it 
might with great propriety have been called the 
houſe of the good Samaritan. The City Court- 
houſe, - or Guild-hall in Broad-ſtreet is a hand- 
fome building. The front of the building being 
ſupported by a range of columns of the Tuſcan or- 
der, ſerves for a corn-market ; and the inner part 
for a court-houſe. Over the judges ſeat is a very 
ancient painting of Juſtice and Judgment, under 
which is a very tedious Latin inſcription in Saxon 
characters. e | | | 
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The exchange and CEuſtom-houſe, moſt charm- 
ingly ſituated on the quay, are both neat and con- 
venient; as is the Fiſh-houſe, alſo ſituated on 
the quay, a more modern build ing. The city 
goal is a good ſtrong ſtone building. There are 
three good charity ſchools, and many handſome 
private buildings, among which the moft elegant 
is the beautiful improvement of the late alderman _ 
Barker, ſituated in King's-ſtreet. Facing the 
biſhop's palace is a beautiful walk called the Mall, 

two hundred yards long, and proportionally 
broad. The quay, which is above half a mile in 
length, and of conſiderable breadth, is not inferior 

to any tn Europe; to it the largeſt trading veſſels 
may conventently come up, both to load and un- 
fox: and at a ſmall diſtance oppoſite to it, may 
he conſlantly affeat. The whole is fronted with 

| hewn ſtone, well paved, and in ſome places is 

_ - forty feet wide. To it are built five moles or 
Piers, which ſtretch forward into the river; at 
the pier heads ſhips of five hundred tons may. 
_  Joed and unload, and lie a-float. 85 ZN 
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The barracks here are handſome and large, 
and the city is a third part enlarged within a few. 


A | 5 
From Waterford; I propoſed to return again 
to Dublin by a different rout, in ordęr to viſit 
- ſome of the inland towns, and accordingly we 
took boat and went over to Roſs, and from 
thence to Old Rofs, about three miles further 
; eaft, in Wexford county, expecting to find ſome- 
thing worthy obſervation, but were diſappointed. 
There are ſome remains of an old abbey, where 
wee were told, a Daniſh king lies entombed, ſup- _ 
poſed to be the founder of it. There are a few 
poor huts about the place, and, by the materials 
| of their buildings, we may ſuppoſe huddled to- 
gether from the ruins of the abbey, &c. fo we 
returned- to New Roſs, by ſome falſely called 
.  Rofs. Pontus; for I could not learn there ever 
wWags a bridge there. It lies in a bottom, with  _ 
high hills behind it. The church, which is a large 
old building, is upon one of them, and the aſcent | 
do it difficult and tireſome. This place is one of 
the ſtaple ports for exporting wool; but it looks 
as if it had but a very little trade; and though it 
is called New Roſs, its countenance has the marks 
of yenerable age. It lies along the river Barrow, 
Which is here ſo deep, that ſhips of burden may 
le cloſe to the quay, as at Waterford, even when 
tze tide is out, The quay is but ſmall; but as 
well as the cuſtom-houſe, large enough for iis 
trade. Some of the buildings are like thoſe f „ 
Cheſter, with ſhops aſcended by ſteps, which BY 
\ renders them cloſe and dark. There is a conduit =_ 


out by ſeveral cocks. 


of water in the town, which ſupplies it, drawn 
Ts 1 0h 


1 


Over 


\ 
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Over againſt Roſs, on the other ſide, where we 
ferry acroſs to the county of Kilkenny, there is 
a place called Roſs Ibarcan: It conſiſts but of a 
few cabins, which are covered by ſeveral high 
trees, that give a pleaſing proſpect to the eye. 
Roſs was accounted a very ſtrong town when 
liver. beſieged it. The ruins of the walls of 
oſs are ftill remaining. This place was not, a- 
bove two centuries ſince, a biſhoprick ; but united 

to Cork by queen Elizabeth in 1585. The town 
is governed by a ſovereign. Hops flouriſh here. 


Leaving New Roſs, which is but foiirteen miles 
weſt from Wexford, we paſſed on the eaſt bank 
of the river Barrow, to St. Mullin, er St. Molign, 
or Teghmolin, in the moſt ſouthern point of the 
county of Carlow, a place famous for its large 
ruined abbey, built about 634, whofe founder 
was buried there, and gave name to the ſtructure. 
It was the burial place of ihe Cavanaghs, the an- 
cient kings of Leinſter, and is ſtill ſo of their de- 
ſcendants. Near it is a fmall Proteftant church, 
which, though ſmall, is too large for its congre- 

gation. From thence we proceeded to Graig- 
nemana, an old ruined place on the weſt ſide of 
the river Barrow, in the county of Kilkenny, on 

. of eaſt of which, in Carlow county, are the 

ck Stairs mountains. At Graignemana is a 
ood bridge over the Barrow, where the tide 
lows up, notwithſtanding it is about twenty miles 
from the ſea. Here are the ruins of a fine ab- 
bey, the octagon tower of which fell: down in 
1744, an event to be regretted, becauſe it was 
one of the moſt beautiful religious ſtructures in 
the kingdom. The embelliſhments of this abbey 

are curious, and the building was * A 


6 
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large extent. It grieved me to reflect wat 
fine a ſtructure as this muſt have been, ſhould 
be ſuffered to moulder away in ruins, when a 
very trifling expenſe, in ſeaſonable repairs, 
would have rendered it of a much greater durati- 
on. Again croſſing the Barrow, we jogged on to 
Burris, or Borris, a ſmall town in Carlow county, 
ſituated on a branch of the Barrow, over which 
it has a bridge. Here is a noble feat belonging 
to the family of Cavanagh, which poſſeſſes an ext 
tenſive park, ſurrounded by a wall, ten feet high. 
Another branch of this family enjoys a fine ſeat 
at Rock Savage, between this and Tulfow, In 
proceeding. from hence, about ſix miles north 
weſt, is a little Proteſtant town, called Kill-Ed- 
mun, with a neat church, built by the late Mr. 

agnall, of Dunlany, whoſe virtuous intention 
merits unfeigned thanks from the public. This 
place is traverſed by a ſmall, but rapid river, 


which deſcending from Mount Leinfter, empties 
itſelf into the Barrow, near Borris, after a courſe 
of about ſix miles. From Kill-Edmun, ve pro- 
ceeded to Marli, a gentleman's ſeat, near Mount 
Leinſter. It was named after that in France, and 
is elegantly, as well as conveniently. deſigned, 
and executed. The foil of this part does not 


promiſe much; but the hoſpitable tables of the 
inhabitants are furniſhed with the utmoſt plenty 
and elegance. Their principal joy conſiſts in 


entertaining thoſe who viſit them: As ſoon as 


any company come to their houſes, word is ſent 
to moſt of their relations, who join and make the 


ſweeteſt concord in the world. After two or 


three days ſpent in innocent pleaſure, you are all 
invited to another gentleman's, with the ſame. 


agreeable round of mirth; and ſo on till you 


have gone through the whole race. The day of 
parting is the only day of grief or diſcontent. 
| | | „„ On 
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| T his is the end and manner of what is called 


Coſhering, ſo much miſtaken by ſeveral authors. 


bave gained the ſ ummit 
foxes. L f 
the highe 


While we were here, we went up to the ſteep 
mountain, called Mount-Leinſter, of a difficult 
aſcent, by a troubleſome paſſage (but got without 
a guide); and yet gentlemen that delight in hunt- 
ing, they ſay, venture up and down on horſeback; 


"but they muſt have fronger flomachs to digeſt 
that ſort of recreation, than any in our company; 


for I ſhould think the attempt might hazard their 
ecks. . There are plenty of game when you 
je ſummit, as grouſe, hares and 
Upon the top of this mountain (one of 
Kin the kingdom) is a well, which no 
e, can reach the bottom, of : a gentle- 


: 


fathom-l 


man in our company told us, that ſix hundred 


fathom had been tried, with ſix, pounds weight of 
lead, to no purpoſe; but I am apt to think that 
ſo much line, with its own weight, when fully 


ſoaked in the water, though the lead ſubſides at 


the bottom, will ſink with a velocity that might 
deceive one's judgment in plumming the depth of 
the well: however we made no experiment that 
way. Wethrew ſeveral ſtones down the mouth, 


which ſtriking againſt the ſides as they deſcended, 


4 oe yy 
Eo 
5 7 
- : 


made a noiſe at firſt like thunder, and by degrees 
died away. The water of this, well, they ſay is 
an antidote againſt ſcorbutic and-ſcrophulous hu- 


mours; and we ſaw a perſon that had been cured 
of the king's-evil, by drinking and waſhing with 
this water. F 


About ſix miles to the weſt of this mountain is 


a round church called Drimeſen, much eſteemed 


by the Roman catholics, where there were many 


habitations ſo late as James Il's reign ; but the 


inhabitants removed from thence{for what reaſon 
| RT rg wat EE ID CER: we 
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we were not told.) Wherever any of that race 
expire, they leave it in their wills, that they ſhall 
de buried in Drimeſen church- yard; and ſome 
corps have been brought ſeventy miles to be in- 
terted here. On Eaſter - Monday there is a grand 
Patron held here, where ſeveral from remote 
parts of the kingdom repair, to pray for the ſouls 
of their deceaſed friends; then proceed to their 
uſual mirth and drinking; and very ſeldom part 
without blows. UE ST LS 


The kings of Leinſter had three caſtles, or 
places of reſidence near this great ridge of moun- 
_ tains; the firſt, Cloghamon, near the river Cloa- 

dy, in Wexford county, that riſes from the hills, 

and falls into the Slaney at Bonecloady, a poor 
market- town, which has nothing of note about it, 
but the ruined caſtle of Cloghamon; the ſecond, 
another large ruin, called Gary-hill, near the a- 
bove- mentioned church of Drimeſen; the third 
called Bally-laughan. Both the latter are near 

Leighlin-bridge, in Carlow county. e 
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Within a mile of this third caſtle is a: poor 
place called Lowram, with as poor a church; 
and yet on the 18th of April are great doings 
here, in honeur of St. Lazarianus, one of the IH 
firſt founders of the cathedral at Old Leighlin, 
who was buried here. N 


From Mount Leinſter we proceeded to Bone- 
cloady juſt before mentioned, and from thence to 5 
taſte the waters at Spaw-well, as it is called, and 
a doctor of phyſic aſſured us it had all the virtues 


* 


of thoſe in Germany, but not in taſte, 


When we left this well, we went to a little 
BVV 5 town 


ence they forgot their firſt noble beginning, and 
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taun called Clonegall, an the river Slaney, and 
from thence to Tullough, or Tullow. I his town 
is plea ſanily ſeated: on the river Slaney, with a 


bridge of ſix arches, at the foot of which we 


found the ruins of an Auguſtine monaſtery, where 
ſome of that otder ſtill remain, 5 and, as we were 
informed, privately: celebrate maſs in rheir pro- 
per habits. Here is a ſmall church, and a pretty 


 market-houſe ;. but we could not ſee any great 


appearance of trade in the town, except garters, 
for which they are famous. The caſtle is now 


part of the barracks, or rather the barracks part 


of ihe caſtle. It was in Oliver's time a ſtrong 
place commanded by colonel Butler; but Oli- 


ver, whom few places could withſtand, took it 


with great ſlaughter of the Iriſn. Others affirm, 


that Oliver, with his 1 was at a caſtle called 
Downan, about a mile from Tullough, on the 


| river Slaney, and that Butler marched to attack 


him there, but was defeated. Be it as it will, 


Oliver demoliſhed both, and both now remain in 
, ruins. About twa miles from this place, we paſ- 


ſed a very pleaſant ſeat called Paulville; in our 
laſt day's journey we ſtopped to view the ruins of 
a ſpacious building, (the walls of which are till 


ſtanding) which goes by the name of Bally-Willi- p : 


am-Roe, and was built by the knights-templers, 
about the year 1300. Their firſt inſtitution was 


begun at eruſalem, where they had an hoſpital 
to live in, in order to defend the ſepulchre of our 


Saviour; hut in time they ſpread themfelves in- 


to all the Chriſtian paris of the world. Vou may 


ſee ſeveral of their monuments in your Temple 


church in London, in armour, with their ſwords 


drawn and extended by their ſides on the ground, 


that church being built by them. By donations 


their endowments were large; but by their afflu- 


by 
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by. degrees fell ſo much into vice and rioting, that 


they became a nuiſance every where. In the year 

1308, in the reign of e II. of England, their 
inſtitution was broke by a bull from tlie pope, and 
the profits of their lands allowed to the knights of 
Rhodes, or knights Hoſpitalers. They had not 
many years gained footing in this kingdom; and 
we are informed this Bally-William- Roe was their 

_ Only ſeat here, which they did not enjoy above 
eight years before their diſſolution. This was of 
large extent, as appears by the remaining walls, 
and ſtands in a fine fituation. 5 . 
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From Tullough we kept the direct road to Bab 
tinglaſs, a ſmall town on the Slaney, in Wicklow 
county; and from thence viſited a place on the. 
left hand, in the road to Kilcullen bridge, . called 
Bally more-Euſtace, a ſmall! town on the river 
Liffy, with a handſome bridge over that river. . 
- Fhis town ſeems very much decayed, though in 
_ a very pleafant ſituation. It was formerly of 
much larger extent. The chief reaſon given for 
its decline, is, that the great ſouthern road, which 
for ages led through this place, is now turned by 
the way of Kilcullen-bridge, . which has enriched 
that place, and almoſt ſtarved this; but it has 
much hettered the traveller, and ſhortened the 
way, as we are informed. Near this town is a 
fine large common; and it was a very agreeable 
ſight to ſee ſo many cattle of different ſorts, pleaſ- 
ingly feeding on the ſweet graſs, as rich as any 
meadow produces. Here is ground marked out 
for horſe-races. Not far from the town we ſaw a 
moſt beautiful natural caſcade, that ſhamed all 
the art we had ever ſeen, formed by a river that 
riſes from the mountains of Wicklow, and falls 
into the Liffy. Nature has been extravagant in 
many places in this kingdom that we have ſeen 
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V 
already, and we are told of many more, that, if it 
pleaſe heaven, we will fee. How ill is this noble 
_ coantry repreſented by ignorant or ungrateful 
But to return to the before mentioned 'caſ- 
cades, for there are ſeveral of them: Each forms 
a hittle lake, till it makes its way to the next fall, 
and fo on till it pours down into the river below. 
The river Liffy divides the counties of Dublin 
and Wicklow. The lands on each ſide, that bor- 
der this ſtream, ſeem to be fine arable and paſ- 
ture, and yield a very good proſpect. yr 


Ai Ballymore-Euſtace we were entertained with 
viewing the ruins of a fine old caſtle, formerly a 
place of great-ftrength. We were informed it 
was built by Euſtace, the head of an ancient 
family in this country, from whom the town 
takes its name of Ballymore-Euftace, that is, the 
great town of Euſtace. Our Iriſh interpreter tells 
us, that Bally is Town, and More is Great; but 
it has loft much of its laft epithet ; therefore we 
will fer forward. Two miles hence is a beautiful 
fifuation, where is a noble houſe, built, but a few 
years ſince, by artificers brought from different 
parts of Europe, the ſeat of I. Leafon, Eſq. From 
ence we arrived at Bleſſington, a pleaſant place, 
on a rifing ground. The church is very neat, 
and well kept, with a ſweet ring of bells, a thing 
not very commonly met with in this kingdom. 
The town is neither large nor rich, but its chief 
ornament 1s the ſeat of a worthy nobleman, that 
bears the title of lord Bleſſington, whoſe houſe is 
at the end of an avenue to the left of the road, 
with a noble large terrace-walk, a quarter of an 
- Engliſh mile in length, that leads . 
* 5 e 
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the town, acroſs the road which faces the houſe. 
Behind the houſe lies a beautiful park; ſleirted 
with riſing hills. This nobleman's praiſes fill the 
| mouths of every body. I have more than once 
told you we may ofien judge of the maſter, by e 
ſervants, which I think almoſt an infallible ob- 
ſervation; for when we expreſſed a deſire of 
viewing the houſe, the doors flew.open, and the 
major doino attended to ſhew us every thing that 
was curious. The building is formed like a Ro- 
man H, not with much oſtentation, but elegant, 
neat, and well furniſned. What claimed the 
chief of our attention was the chapel. Vou en- 
ter the chapel at the end of a ſpacious hall where 
the communion-table faces you, railed in with 
excellent carved balluſtrades, and aſcended by 
three marble ſteps. Under the communion- table 
is a vauk for a repoſitory of the dead of this no- 
ble family. On our left hand, as you face the. 
altar, is a biſhop's throne, built after a very ele- 
gant manner, with a mitre of exquiſite carved 
work. On each ſide are feats covered with crim- 
ſon filk-curtains, atid cuſhions of the ſame colour, 
tfimmed with geld lace. The ſervice books," 
which are of the largeſt and beſt ſortſ are covered 
with crimſon velvet, and imboſſed with gold. 
The floor is of black and white marble; the ſides 
and ceiling finely ſtucco d, with baſſo relievos, 
and ornamented with gold. This fine chapel was 
built dy Primate Boyle, who built this tewn, 
church, and ſeat, and gave them the ring of bells 
mentioned befere. There is a monument, on 
the north fide in this church of Bleſſington, erect- 
ed to his memory, with the arms of the ſee of 
Armagh. The inſcription tells you what he did 
for this place, and concludes with this advice, 
Ai & fac tu ſimiliter, i. e. Go and do thou the ſame. 
. VVV 
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now ſee corn- fields, meadows and paſture, riſing 
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' After viewing the houſe of the earl of Bleſſing- 
ton, the chapel and the church, we mounted and 


ſet out for Dublin. We paſſed ſeveral pretty 
new plantations,” which we were informed were 


2 barren heath not long fince ; but the encou- 


ragement the lord before mentioned gives to his 


poorer tenants, makes them the more induſtri- 


ous; ſince they work for themſelves; ſo that you 


- 


aſte. ; 


: J. 7 


We next. came to a place called Tallow-Hill, 


where we employed our eyes a full hour in con- 


templating as beautiful a proſpect as ever nature 
formed. Jo the right and left you view a fine 


country well = with variety of old caſ- 


tles, and new feats without number, as far as 
our eyes can ſee; before you the fine city of 
Dublin; farther, a large harbour covered with - 


: 


fupping ; beyond that again, a poſpeR.of the 
open ſea ; and forward to the le 


. 


land, or iſthmus, (for over it we could ſee the 


ocean) terminated with à bold front, called the 
Hill of Hoath. In ſhort, we that never ſaw it 
before were raviſned with the ſight. I own. it 


þ- 
* 
, 
1 


4 
4 


1 


gave me a peculiar contentment: It looked like 


reſt after fatigue. This glorious proſpect is a- 
bout ſix mile from Dublin, for here are road- 
ſtones marked; hut by our teleſcopes we brougit 
it almoſt under the bottom of the hill. Riding 

5 ſtill on, we came to Tallow, or as it is called in 
Iriſn, Taulaght, which gives name to the liill. 
Here is a ſine old ſeat, but it ſtands low. It is 
the country palace of the archbiſhops of Dublin, 
and an elegant retirement. The gardens are 


part of it forms ſeveral pleaſant canals. 


| I 25 10 UR 


handſome, and a little river that runs through 


ft, a neck of 
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JOURNEY v SECOND; 


THROUGH PART OFTHE 


South, and South Weſt Counties, 


or Tur” 


KINGDOM or IRELAND. 
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H AVING repoſed ? myſelf a few days in 


Dublin, I ſet out on a journey to Cork, and Kil- 
larney ; and at the diſtance of four miles from 


the capital, at Clondalkin, a ſmall place, I exa- 
mined one of thoſe reund towers, for which Ire- 


land is remarkable, of which, as I before obſerv- 


ed, till' lately, was one in Ship-ſtreet, Dublin, 


ſeldom viſited or regarded in the light of ananti- 
quity; and as there are ſeveral others throughout 
the kingdom, a deſcription of this at Clondal- 
kin will, with little variation, ſerve for all of 


A 


It is eighty- [our feet in height, and built of | 


ſtones each about a foot ſquare, forming a circle 


of fifteen feet in diameter, the walls are upwards 
of three feet thick, and at about fifteen feet above 


the ground is a door, without any ſteps to aſcend 


to it; the baſe is ſolid; towards the top are four 
| Fes eh | "14 2 | 7 ſmall 
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ſmall oblong holes which admit the light, and it 
is terminated by a conic covering; there are no 
ſteps remaining in the infide, ſo that probably if 
there have ever been any they were of wood, or 
ſome ſuch periſhable material. 

9555 3 LEE i 


Some imagine them to have been watch- 
towers, others bellfries, priſans for penitents, or 
pillars for the reſidence of anchorites. Mr. 

Halloran, taking this latter opinion for granted, 
ſays, Since theſe ancient monuments, from 
& their ſolidity at this day, appear to have been 
'** built with ſuch art and firmneſs as almoſt to 
« defy the ravages of time, and that they were 
e the retreats of wretched hermits and pious re- 
' cluſes only, what muſt not be the care of the 
people in erecting churches, colleges, and o- 
ther public works of greater conſequence?” _ 


The author of the Philofophical Survey of the 

South of Ireland, ſays, ** I cannot help inclining 
„ to the opinion of their being bellfries, as their 
very name in Iriſh (Cloghand), imports a ſtee- 

< ple with a bell; and from the following con- 
** {ideration: Over great part of the eaſt, they 
have tall round fteeples, called Minorets, with 
< balconies at top, whence a perſon calls the 
«« people to worſhip at ſtated hours. As the Iriſh 
had their arts from Phoenicia, we may ſuppoſe. 
„ from thence alſo came the model of theſe 
t towers, which ſerved as the Minorets of the 
<* eaſt do at preſent, till bells came into uſe; for 
narrow as they are, {about ten feet in the clear 
* at the baſe)they might hold a bell large enough _ 
** toſummon the auditory, as effectually as the 


_ Theſe towers are always ſituated very near a 
JZ 8 church; 
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church; and in the courſe of this tour, I re- . 1 
marked them in Dublin, Clorslalkin, Swords, 1 
 Monefterboice, Antrim, Devniſh, two near Fer- 1 
bane, Kells, Kildare, Kilkenny, Caſhel, at Glan- 1 
dilogh near Wicklow, Old Killcullen, and Caſtle =_ 
Nermot; at Sligo two; Drumboe, Down Patrick, 8 
\Cloyne, Weſt-Carbery, Ardmore, Rattoo, one in e 1B 
the iſland of Scattery, another on the Cailtre 

. Narid, both in the river Shannon, and one in = i 
Ram's Iſland, on the Lough Neagh. . | . al 
In the church-yard near this tower at Clon- 
dalkin, is a plain croſs, of a kind of white granite, 1 

unpoliſhed; it is of a ſingle ſtone, and nine feet | 
in height ; as alſo the top of another croſs ſtuck 'F 
in the groun c. e IO? 


I ̃ be country for ſeveral miles on this fide Dub- 
lin, is flat like that round London; but is not 
like it either in the multitude or magnitude of 

the trees, and till leſs ſo in the appearance of the 

| houſes on the road fide, © 


At ſeven miles from Dublin we paſſed wa 
the village of Rathcool, which is moſtly compoſed 
of clay huts, ſo aukwardly built, and irregularly 
diſpoſed, that even Wales would be aſhamed of 
them, and it cannot but offend any traveller to 
ſee ſuch paltry edifices fo near the capital, where 
the landſcape is, in all other reſpects, ſo beauti- 
fully diverſifidee. | 


At fourteen miles from the city, after entering 

the county of Kildare, is the little town of Naas, 
whoſe appearance is very ſhabby for a borough 
and ſhire town; but there are ſome pleaſant 
ſeats near it, and the grounds ſwelling into gen” 
N MY le 
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tle. undulations, give a ſweet variety to that rich 


corn county. 


1 f 


On the road hither is the ruin of a magnificent 
houſe, begun, but never finiſned, by earl Straf- 
ford, when lord lieutenant of the kingdom. Near 
this, and about thirty miles from Dublin, is the 


Curragh, or Race ground of Kildare, where all 


great matches are run. It is the Newmarket of 


Ireland, and the ſportſmen ſay that the turf is 


equal to any in England, and exceeds that at 
Newmarket in circumference. It is a fine ſod for 
the diverſions, and if it has any fault, it is its 
evenneſs. It is a moſt delightful ſpacious com- 


mon and ſheep-walk, and the land extremely 


good ; but according to the opinions of ſeveral 
good 8 this plain is narrowing gradually, 
by a 

ward. Government gives annually two plates, 
of one hundred pounds each, to be run for. 


ew encloſures: now and then creeping for- 


Thoſe were originally granted upon the ſuggeſti- 


on of Sir William Temple, who, among other 


ſchemes for the improvement of Ireland, recom- 
mended this with a view of improving the breed 


of Iriſh horſes. As this ſpot was remarkable for 


horſe-racing long before king's plates were eſta- 


bliſhed here, it is natural to ſuppeſe that it took 
its name from its being a horſe-courſe, and that 
it was called Curragh, from the Latin word Cur- 


10, t run. 


7 \ 


From this place we went to ſee the town of 


Kildare, once the chief of the county, but were 


very much diſappointed. The fituation is plea- 


ſant enough, and it had in former ages a more 


extenſive collection of buildings, a great part of 


which lie buried in ruins, yet it is the ſee of a 


biſhop. The cathedral was once a very fine 
| 5 8 building 


— 


| 
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building of the Gothic ſtile. The walls and an 
old tower are ſtill remaining, but are impaired by. 
time. In 1641 a battery was planted againſt this 
church, which defaced: its beauty. The choir 
nov in uſe is kept in decent repair, and a hand- 
ſome Venetian window ſupplies the place of an 
old one. In the ruined part yet remain two ſtone 
ſtatues, not ill carved: the firſt of a biſhop in his 
pontificalibus, with two monks for his ſupporters. 
There are no inſcriptions, or dates, left viſible, 
to point out the name of this reverend prelate; 
but J am told, that none of the noble family of 
Leinſter was ever collated to that ſee, whoſe ſup- 
porters this biſnop wore. The other is of a knight 
in armour, in which the artiſt has ſhewn- more 
ſkill than in the former, and the different eſcut- 
| cheons ſeemed: very properly emblazoned. I 
was ſurprized to find ſo litile care was taken of 
them. Detached from theſe ruins is another in 
the ſame neglected ſtate; once a convent of the 
nuns of St. Brigid; who, according to Giraldus, 
makes Kildare illuſtrious by her unex tinguiſhable 
fires, the aſhes of which have never increaſed. 
The very oak under which ſhe delighted to pray, - 
has given a name to the place. Brigid, you muſt 
know, was the Virgin Saint of the land, and, 
after the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Patrick, held in 
the higheſt adoration by the Iriſh, catholics. She 
was worſhipped like Veſta, with uneztinguiſned 
fires, kept burning by the nuns in their convent; 
which was therefore called the fire-hotrſe. | 


The ladies of Ireland are too wiſe to imitate: 
this patroneſs.of virginity in making the vow, 
celibacy being, perhaps, more uncommon, here 

than in any other country. Yet the chaſtity of 
the women, and the bravery of the men, are traits 


- of 
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of the national character, on «hich theſe people, 
not withaur nie Pique themlelves. wg, | 


FH ant 171 


Amon the highev aka; the lt lee of 
die fair ſex are, probably, as uncommon as any 
where elſe, and certainly more ſo than in many 
other places. In a circle fo ſmall, that not ib 
know every body is to be unknown, treſpaſſes 
in this way can never eſcape obſervation, and 
therefore cenſure ' muſt be armed with Waun 
errors. nini * It BL Jt; 119 
ht e griemnels 111 Gans cole | 

polite world, they tell you that infamy does not 


long attend female frailty, in the lower walk of 


life. There a young woman may make à young 
ſquire a father, and marry het ſweetheart the 
very next year, WhO values his bride the more. 
In the church yard of Kildare, is By far the fineſt 
round tower that I have hitherto ſeen, in good re- 


pair; it is a hundred and thirty feet in height, 


built of white granite to about twelve feet above 


5 the ground, and the reſt of common blue ſtone. 


The door is fourteen feet from the foundation ; 
the pedeſtal of an old croſs is till to be ſeen here, 
and the upper part of acroſs hes near it on the 
- ground. The ruins of the ſix Gothic arches, 

with their buttreſſes that remain, plainly ſhew 
this was once a noble ſpacious church; and had 
not the cannon” begun * its deſtruction, it might 
have remained intire to this day, ſince it was 
repaired as. late as the reign of Henry VII. by the 
then prelate, biſhop Edmund Lane, who it is. 
ſuppoſed, lies buried in the forememioned tomb. 
This cathedral was firſt founded by St. Conlian, 
in the Re of Tell 5998 220 aenes to St. 
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Though the town of Kildare was once the ca- 


pital of the county, yet the aſſizes are neuer held 


there, which is one reaſon of its decay: they ate 
_ alternately at Athy and Naas, for the better ac- 


commodation, the town of Kildare being too much 
out of the way. 8 1 


os Having viſited Kildare, we ſet off for Kilcullen- 


bridge, and in our way thither, we viſited the 
ſeat of —— Euftace, Eſq. which is a fine large 


building, with a noble court before it, that bore 


the face of l but yet no decay appeared 
in any part. The ſi | 
an hill, and the front looks down from an high 


_ eminence into the river Liffy ; but what charm- 
ed us beyond imagination was a vaſt body of wa- 
ter, in an artificial bed of a large extent, where 


we ſaw a ſhip completely furniſhed, as if ready 
to make a long voyage by ſea ; her fails ſpread, 
her colours flying, anchors weighed, guns firing, 


and the ſailors neatly dreſſed, every one at their 


proper function, with their uſual ſea-terms. This 
gave us inexpreſiible delight. In a neat pleaſure- 
boat we were conveyed on board, where in a cabin 


1 finely adorned, we were ſeated, and ſerved withan 


elegant entertainment by the worthy owner, aad 
amongſt the reſt with ſea proviſions, buiſcuit, &c. 


the guns echoing round the adjacent woods and | 


mountains, that ſeemed to us like a piece of en- 


chantment ; all this in a baſon upon a high hill. 


l believe a hundred yards above the river,. made 
by art, the bottom and ſides paved. In ſhort no 
deſeription can reach it. Though we were four 
hours in this agreeable employment, we were 


not cloyed; and when we came on ſhore, if we 


may call it ſo, we ſtood a long time on the de- 
Ny Wai of the 1 to admire the veſſel, 
35 1 N | 


tuation is on the ſummit. of 


Which 


——— 
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which was till under fail. The gardens and 


groves are very large and extenſive, the walls 
e, ſheltered in ſeveral places with laurel 
hedges finely kept, above twenty feet high, and 
two hundred yards in length; others with yew, 
and different forts of holly, whoſe different greens 
give variety of pleaſure. I muſt not forget to tell 
you that this artificial ſea, as well as other variety 
of ponds, breed and feed innumerable carp and 
_ tench, whoſe taſte equals thoſe of Hampton-court, 
the place moſt famed in England for thoſe ſort of 
| fiſh. This ſeat is a corporation of itſelf, and. 
ſends two members to parliament, though there 
is no town upon the eſtate, only this ſingle houſc. 
The owner accommodates the electors with his 
hall, which is noble and ſpacious, and, though 
he never covets to be one of the repreſentatives, 
Pet, during the election, he generouſly treats all 
the voters, as well as candidates. Free 
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- "Having ſpent our time very agreeably at th 
delightful ſeat, we ſet out for Kilcullen bridge, 
of ſix arches, over the river Liffy. From hence 
we went down the river, to view a place called 
the New Abby, which, however is now much in 
' ruins, like all the reſt of its brotherhood. . The 


r 


| 
4: Abby was founded by Rowland Euſtace, of a 
3 = great and ancient family in this country. The 
Þ tower is ſtill ſtanding, and ſome part of the abby. 
1 I u he ruins of the reſt have contributed to build 
| = ſeoveral dwellings near it. In the inſide Rowland 
1 ul ace and his lady lie buried, their figures 
| | cloathed in armour, and on the ground we ſaw 
Z the broken remains of the twelve apoſtles. Here 
i. are ſeyeral neat habitations; and the river Liffy 
3s running by them, forms a pleaſant ſituation. It 

| ; haas a very winding courſe, from within a few 
14 miles of Wicklow; and being joined by a few 
1 8 OR Ss ny 
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_ ſmaller ſtreams, runs a long journey of above - x 
' ſixty miles, and pours itſelf into the fea at Dub-. 
lin; yet not above fifteen miles from its head. 
On the other ſide of the Liffy is a very handſome 
ſeat belonging to the heirs. of the late Thomas 
Carter, Eſq. maſter of the rolls, in Ireland. 


1 — 


Having again returned to Kilcullen- bridge, we 
croſſed over it, and proceeded to Kilcullen, where 
is à pretty church to the right, on a hill, with a 
round tower, about half its original height. 
This town, though mean now, was formerly very 
large, and ſurrounded with a wall, for you enter 
through an old arch at the turnpike. But as 
there is nothing more remarkable, we paſſed on, 
and ſaw great numbers of very handſome ſeats, 
with fine ſituations, which to deſcribe, would ex-' 
ceed my limits. In the road as we purſued our . 
journey, we were ſhewn a large ſtone, almoſt in 
the form of a pyramid, on the very ſummit of a. 
hill. We aſked a man at a cabbin door, what it 
meant? He told us, they had it by tradition, that | 
the Devil took it in his head to build a very large 
caſtle inthe neighbouring valley, but over-loading 
himſelf, that ſtone Nipped through his fingers, 
and has remained there ever ſince, though the 
caſtle, built of the ſame materials, is now de- 
ſtroyed. 88 8 . 


- In proceeding from thence we left Dunlaven 
on the left hand, and about a mile further viſited 
Narragmore, the ſeat of Mr. Keating, on the right. 
This ſeat is a ſpacious, lofty building, ſeated on 
an eminence, which commands an extenſive 
beautiful proſpect of mountains, hills, and vales, 
diverſified. with ſeveral rivulets. The gardens 
ate anſwerable to the building, and his entertain- 
ment generous, open, my free, with ſuch an _ 
OV 5 | 2 IO . advdie 
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able affability, as adds conſummated pleafure to 


From this charming ſituation we deſcended to 
a vale, when, within a mile of Timelin, en the 
right, our eyes were enraptured with the moſt de- 
licious ſituation, where, through the lofty trees, 
were beheld a variety of neat dwellings, through 
a road that looked like a fine terrace-walk, we 
#haſtefned to this lovely ſpot, where nature, aſſiſt- 
ed by art, gave us the moſt perfect gratification. 
It is à colony of quakers, called by the name of 
Ballitere. The river Griſs winds its ſtreams very 
near the houſes, and the buildings, orchards, and 
gardens, | ſhew an elegant fimpheity peculiar to 
that people. Their  burying-ground near the 
_ road, is ſurrounded with different trees, whoſe 
verdure made us imagine it was a well-planted 
garden, till we were informed otherwife. The 
hedges that incloſe their meadows and fields, are 
'auickfet; kept of an equal height, and about e- 
very ten yards trees regularly pierce through 
them, forming beautiful groves of a large extent. 
Induſtry reigns amongſt this happy ſociety; all 
their werks are executed with taſte, corrected by 
Judgment, and ſcem to proſper, us if heaven 
_tmiled upon their honeſt labour. 


From thence we ſoon arrived at Timolin, 
through-which runs the river Griſs, which empties 
itſelf imo the Barrow. © This place has little to 


fTecommend it, except its fituation, a neat church 


upon a filing ground, and 4 very good inn. In 
Sur road from Timolin, we paſſed: through a vil- 
Jage called Moun er Moon, wheres a large church, 
formerly a Franeiſean menaſtery; and near it 
one of the karge Mouiits or 'Raths; where, a few 
years fine, a gentleman, by his particular deſire, 
3 35 Os 02, < Dy 
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was interred on the very ſummit, which his heirs 
cauſed to be railed round, and planted with trees. 
From hence it is not above three miles to Caſtle- 


„ From Kildare to Caftie-Dermor the country is. 
in general pleaſant, and diverſified with gentle- 


men's ſeats. 


_  Caftle-Dermot was once a latge fortified town, 


and the reſidence of the kings who bore the name 


of Dermot. It was ſacked and plundered by 


Bruce, in 1316; but yet, though greatly reduced 


in ſize, is a borough town; you enter it over a 
pretty ſtream called the Lane, that waters the 
ble 


J 


nt meadows. The-. town is ſituated on a 


flat, and ſurrounded with a fine level countty for 


feveral miles. It had formerly four gates: the 
entrance ſouthward ſtill bears the name of Car- 


low-gate, and the other to the north Dublin-gate, 


though there are not the leaſt, remains of either 


left, At the entrance of the town from Carlow, 


are the ruins of a fine abbey of Franciſcans, found- 


% 


| lt ms earl of Kildare, about the middle 


of. the thirteenth century. It is large and fpaci- 

ous, and the remains ſhew it to have been mag- 
nificent, particularly one of its windows, two of 
the ailes, and ſome octagon pillars, which ſtill 


preſerve the outlines of ancient . and ele- 


gance. There are two tombſtones remaining, 


one of which has the figure of death ill cut on 


one edge, and on the other of a corpſe, in a wind- 
ing ſheet. The other tombſtone is broke in two, 


and has a croſs near the top; but no inſcription 
on either to inform us of the perſonages who lie 


buried under them. They have made the body 


of the church a fives-court, which mult ver 


much ſcandalize the Roman catholicks, whoſe 


maſs- 
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maſs-houſe is very near it, in the church- yard, 
compoſed of ſome of the ſtones. from its ruins ; 
and near that, is a meeting-houſe for Quakers, ſo 
that there is a medley 2 religions here. This 

town muſt certainly have been once of great ex- 
tent; for in the yrar 137), a parliament was held 
here, and a mint to coin money. The inn where 


we dined was part of the parliament-houſe. 


There is a fine work-houſe here, and well endow- 
ed. We were ſheyn an old tower, now a pidge- 
on-houſe; which is all that remains of the old 


| fortifications. As to the caſtle from whence. it 
derives its name, there are not even the veſtiges 


to be ſeen. „ 
The Proteſtant church is on the verge of the 
town, a very mean building; and cloſe to it is 


another of thoſe pillars, or round towers, covered 


and kept in good repair. In the church-yard is 
à large croſs, the upper part of which lies on 
the ground, but the pedeſtal remains ſtanding; 


and by ſome old dates we ſaw ſcattered on pieces 


of tombſtones, we. were convinced this was a 
large church before tha reformation. At Caftle- 
Dermot is the firſt Enghth proteſtant ſchool that 
was founded in this kingdom, according. to that 


noble inſtitution of the charter-ſociety, of which 
you have often had ample accounts in England. 


: 1 


While we were at Caſlle-Dermot, we ſaw a 


monſtrous pair of horns, which came from 


Drogheda, and were to be put up in a gentleman's 


hall in tlie county of Tipperary. Theſe horns 
were once fixed to a ſcull that bore them, but 


were now faſtened by art. The extremity of 
each horn was more than eleven feet; from tlie 
top of the head to the end of the noſe, two feet; 


and from the ſetiing- on of the horn to the end of 


the 


* 
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end of the branch, near two yards. The branch 
was extended like the palm of a hand open, with 
five fingers and the thumb, and three others lower 
towards the head. I ſhould imagine the beaſt 5 
that bore theſe horns muſt be as big as an ele- 
phant, or very mucli over-burdened with the 
weight. We were ſurprized to find that theſe 
Horns were the produce of this kingdom, and of- 
ten found five or ſix feet under the earth; in ca- 
ſually turning the ground for manure ; not ſin- 

_ gly, but frequently two or three together; there- 
tore it is manifeſt they were once common in 
this iſland, though no writer, as we could hear, 
gives any account of this native race, which is 

now extinct. e 15 | 


On leaving Caſtle-Dermot, we turned to the 
left, through. a little place named Richard's- 
Town, when we entered the county of Carlow, 
or Catherlow ; and ſoon after paſſed through an- 
other ſmall village, called Kinmeagh, to Burton- 
Hall, or Ballinakill. The avenue that leads to 
this beautiful houſe is at leaſt an Engliſh mile 
long, and the breadth large. On each fide is a 
far extended wood, cut out with yariety of viſtas. 
The houſe is not very modern, built on an emi- 
nence, which has a gradual aſcent. The gardens 
me ſpacious and well planted. Behind lies a 
beautiful park of near 200 acres, circled with a. 
. None wall nine feet high, and well ſtocked. The - 
fine viſta here is terminated by a ſtatue of a gla- 
diator. The wood in this ſpacious park, upon 
any memorable' occaſion, is illuminated. The 
beautiful caſcade is adorned with elegant ſtatues, 
ſome of which are originals, brought from Italy. 
The hall is ſpacious, and built on a little river 
that parts the counties of Carlow and Kildare, ſo 
that the table ſtands in thoſe two e 
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| few years ſince a perſon, once poſlefſed of a confi- | 
derable eftate, by unforſeen misfortunes came to 
decay. A rigid creditor, by his fpies, had notice 
that the unfortunate gemleman was gone to pay 
his reſpects at Burton Hall. The creditor hurried 
away to the ſheriff of the county of Kildare, 
who, with his proper officers, ſoon went to Bur- 
don - Hall, welt aſſured of their prey. The unfor- 
- _, _ mate gentleman was the firſt that perceived 
. them coming up the avenue, turned pale, and 
ſigbing, cried, 1 am undone. The maſter of be 
houſe, knowing the affair, bid him take courage, 
for he ſhould dine with this inhuman creditor and 
the ſheriff-in fafety ; and then placing him in a 
chair on the county of Carlow fide of the table, 
went to invite the harſh creditor, and the ſnheriff 
0 dine with him. The ſheriff, a gentleman of 
worth, cold his buſineſs in a whiſper, with con- 
cern. As ſoon as the creditor entered the hall, 
he- cried out to the ſheriff, There is your pri- 
foner, take care of bim! But he ſoon was in- 
formed, the priſoner (as he called him) was in the 
county of Carlow, and of conſequence the ſheriff 
of Kitdare had no power over him. The creditor 
was fo enraged at his diſappointment, that he 
would not flay to dine, which did not diſpteafe 
the company. . B . 
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From Ballinakill we proceeded to Rutland, by 
the Iriſh called Rutlo. Here we ſaw the ruins. 
_ of u large ſpacious houſe, fronting a large grove, 

the improvement of a few vears only - But to 
make amends for the ruin of the old houſe or 
eaſtle there is a compact new dwelling, erefted 
I , upon an eminence, and near it a neat church. 
4} dirk the church-yard ſurrounded with noble high 
=. | eee. From this place we took e 
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twelve Iriſſi miles, paſſed through a pleaſant vil- 
lage called Palatine's Town, from a colony of 
induſtrious people, Who were driven from their 
native country by the perſecuting arms of Louis 
XIV. and now ſpread over America as well as 
Furope. This place, and many parts around it, 
was . a bog, but brought into good ground 
by the willing labour of theſe people: But for 
what reaſon they abandoned this improved ſitua- 
tion I could not learn. We croſſed, in our re- 
turn, the Barren again, after paſſing by a very 
15 pony ſeat, over another bridge at Bato.' This 
little river takes its riſe at a place called Mount 
Leinſter, and after a courſe of about twentʒ 
miles, falls into the Barrow at Carlow. The 
trout, pike, and eels, which this ſtream produces, 
equal any of the kind in the kingdom. 


From Caſtle-Dermot it is about ſix miles to 
Carlow, in the county of the ſame name. On 
this ſide Caſtle-Dermot, the country grows leſs 
pleaſant, and the road being one extended right 
ine for ſeveral miles, becomes leſs fatiguing-to 
the rider than to the horſe ; but as you approach 
Carlow, .the ſcene alters, the country ſeeming to 
be entirely occupied by gentlemen's parks, wall- 
ed in, and recently planted ; which will appear 
moſt delightful when the trees are full grown. 
The town itſelf is pleaſantly ſituated on the Bar- 
HH row, over which it has a ſtone bridge, and makes 
a very cheat ful appearance, from the number of 
white houſes ſcattered up and down; nor are you 
at all diſappointed when you enter it, there be- 
ing a cleanlineſs and neatneſs in the ſtreets I had 


- not hitherto ſeen on this road. Yn 6 


- This town conſiſts of one main ſtreet, and ano- 
her not of ſo large extent, that croſſes it in the 
5 Vol. I. ( K , | middle, 
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middle, together with two or three back lanes. 
The church is but an ordinary ſtructure, but the 
market houſe is neat enough. The Town-hall, 


where the Judges ſit in their circuits, is built 


over the goal, which you aſcend by a flight of 
ſteps. from the ſtreet, The felons, in the day- 
time; are ſeated on a bench, fettered, before the 
door of the priſon, to beg and air themſelves. 
There was a good fleſn market, and every thing 
wore the appearance of a good Engliſh village. 


Such are the happy effects of a little trade! For 
here they have a manufacture of the coarſeſt 


kind of woollen cloths; and are concerned in ſup- 
plying the neighbourhood: with coals from Kil- 

enny. - They have a horſe-barrack ; and on an 
eminence, over-hanging the river, ſtands an old 


caſtle, of an oblong ſquare area, with large round 
towers at each angle; which has a fine effect. 


It was once walled, but ſubmitted to Oliver 


on his firſt approach; however, in 1577 it had 
ſuſtained a long ſiege againſt Roryoge Moor, then 


in rebellion againſt queen Elizabeth; but at laſt 
was obliged to ſurrender, when it was miſerably 
1 y of the inhabitants inhuman- 
y put to the ſword. e F 
Up the river from Carlow the landſcape is 
highly pictureſque; and downward for eight 


miles along its banks, to Leighlin- bridge, the 


ride is delightful. At a due diſtance the grounds 


ſwell gradually into mountains, which from their 


eet to their mid-ſides, are covered with woods; 
and, to enliven the proſpect, the interjacent tract 


is ſprinkled with ſeveral little white villas, neat- 


ly planted around. About two miles ſouth eaſt 


of Carlow is the fine ſeat of Stapleſtown, belong- 


ing to Mr. Bagnel, a ſweer ſituation, where na- 
ture has contributed groaily to aſſiſt art. The 


d bhuouſe 
* 
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houſe is built on an eminence, that, with a gen- 
tle declivity, leads you down to a pretty river 


called the Burren, which is croſſed by a bridge 


of ſeven arches. The houſe and gardens might 
ſerve an Italian prince, who need not be aſhamed 
of his reſidence. Though this place is called 
Stapleſt own, there are but very few houſes in it. 
Wie croſſed the fore- mentioned bridge, with a mill 


on our left, where we ſtood to pleaſe our eyes 


with the gentle winding ſtream of the Burre n, 
which waſhes the baſe of a beautiful hill; and 
paſſed a ſeat called Benny-Kerry, built by Vigors, 
biſnop of Leighlin and Ferns; but the death of 
chat prelate was the prelude to its ruin. About a 
mile further eaſt is Mohill, or Moyle, a pleaſant 
ſeat; from thence we turned to the ſouth, and 
viſited a very old manſion of the houſe of Or- 
mond. This is a gloomy ſolitude, environed with 
- awful towering trees, and much noted for ſtories 
of apparitions, which heightens the horror of this 
ſolemn old pile. About two miles hence, on the 
other ſide of the Barrow, are the ruins of another 
ſeat of the Butlers, called Cloghgrenan. It is a 
very ancient caſtle almoſt covered with trees, and 
juſt hanging over the river, which makes the 
ſituation very elegant and pictureſque; but it is 
now. in ſo ruinous à ſtate, that it muſt ſhortly be 
entirely loſt. Of this too the country people tell 
many ſtories of fairies, &c. which are not un- 
. pleaſing, but too tedious to relate. We returned 
co the eaſt ſide of the Barrow, and viſited Kelly's. 
Town, where we ſaw a large ruined church de- 
dicated to St. Patrick, and, as we were informed, 
built by that ſaint; If true, the foundation muſt | 
be near fourteen hundred years old. It formerly 
| belonged to the ancient family of the Cummins, 
a a name ſtill furviving, and numerous in this coun- 
try. There are ſeveral 2 that name interred 5 
a : : 2 37 4 PF. 2 | 5 5 t E 
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the church, whoſe vaults are ſtill remaining; yet 
ve could find but one, whoſe inſcription was in- 
telligible, and as follows: —. PDEs 


5 Hee jacet ſub lapide Hugo Mac Cummins, 1603. 


I only mention this to let you know, that Proteſ- 
tants and Papiſts mingle together in the grave 
here. Near this church (which ſtands on an emi- 
nence, where you ſee a beautiful country round 
you) in a bottom is a well dedicated to St. Pa- 
trick, ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, and ſhaded 
with trees, to which, on St. Patrick's day, great 
| crowds refort out of devotion. We were inform- 
ed by the perſon who conducted us, that a pro- 
Phane wretch, who wanted wood for firing, re- 
_ Paired to this well to cut down one of theſe ſacred 
trees. The firſt ſtroke he gave, he imagined he 
ſaw his cabin in flames, and ran with the utmoſt 
| Tpeed to quench. the fire; but when he came 
there, he found every thing as he left them. He 
returned to his work again, and giving another 
ſtroke, ſaw the flames rife higher than before, 
which obliged him to repair home a ſecond time, 
when finding all things ſafe as at firſt, he return- 
ed to the tree, and by his repeated ſtrokes brought 


it down to the ground; but before he could drag 


it home, he found his cabin and furniture en- 
tirely conſumed to aſhes. We were ſnewn the 
very ſpot where the cabin ftood, and no one will 
venture to erect another in the fame place, nor 


contradict the truth of this tradition. 


From Kellyſtown we went to Garryhaddon, a 
| moſt ſtately ſeat, belonging to an eminent and 
antient branch of the Ormond family. The pre- 
ſent proprietor has neglected it, and built ano- 
ther, further up, in a very romantic wild country. 
J . * 
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However, though in ruins, this ſtill keeps an ap- 

pearance of its ancient magnificence particular in 

a noble park, a fine wilderneſs of lofty fir-trees, 

and vaſt canals, malls and fiſn-ponds: the whole 

ſeated in a country, which is a perfect garden, 
and replete with fine plantations; which conſpire 

to fill the mind with a melancholy pleaſure. , 


From Garryhaddon it is about two miles to 
Leighlin-bridge, eminent for nothing but a fine 
ſcite, a handſome bridge of nine arches over the 
river Barrow, and the remains of a very large 
caſtle, whoſe towers and walls are ſtill ſtanding, 
and of a great extent, on the banks of the river. 
| —This place was deſtroyed by the Iriſh rebels 
in 1577. The town is inconſiderable. On the 
north ſide of the river, are the ruins of an old 
abbey, a gate of which yet remains, as well 
as ſome fragments of walls in an inn yard. 
Here we croſſed the river Barrow to viſit old Leigh- 
lin, half of a biſhoprick, the other half at Ferns. 
This place was formerly a city, but is now a ve- 
ry mean village. The cathedral is kept in very 
good repair, with a beautiful arch of marble in 
the centre, that ſupports the tower, like moſt that 
we have ſeen, of Gothick deſign. Fronting the 
entrance we ſaw a tomb raiſed high, where, they 
told us, biſhop Cavanagh was interred, 'in the 
year 1587 ; but a ſudden darkneſs, occaſioned by 
_ long rain, obſcured our ſeeing it plain. There 
is a pretty font, ſupported by four round pillars 
of marble, on a foundation of the ſame. The 
ftalls and other marks of its epiſcopal dignity ſtill 
remain neat and entire. Between theſe, under a 
| = ſtone; lies buried another of the Cayanaghs. 
ver the communion-table are theſe two words, 
fur ſum corda. We left the church, to look at 
the biſhop's houſe, which now lies in ruins. 
VVV Leighlin 
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Leighlin was a ſole biſhoprick, founded in the 
year 632, and joined to Ferns in the year 1600. 
We took it on truſt too, that Gurmundus, a Da- 
niſh prince, was buried in this church. We ſaw 
ſeveral little houſes and tenements riſing from the 
+ ruined walls of the four prebendary dwellings of 
this cathedral. The laſt biſhop of Leighlin, be- 
fore it was joined with Ferns, was the right re- 
verend Robert Grave, who coming by ſea to be 
inſtalled, ſuffered ſhip-wreck in the harbour of 
Dublin, and periſhed in the waves. This cathe- 
diral was burnt to the ground, it is ſaid, by light- 
ning, and rebuilt Anno Domini 1232, then dedicat- 
ed to St. Laſerian, or Lazarinus. Since the ſecs 
were joined, it is made uſe of as a pariſh church. 


About two miles from this place, on the ſide 

of the publick road, we were ſhewn a church- 
yard, or rather a burying place, for there is ne i- 

ther church or incloſure, called Larotagh, noted 
for the interment of one of the ancient kings of 
Ireland. It now ferves, for the ſame uſe, to thoſe 
of the Roman faith. We then returned to the 
road from nm, ans 2 to Kilkenny, when we 

| pars by the Royal Oak inn, which, tho' a mean 
uilding, is remarkable for its good entertainment; 
and left on our left hand a ſeat in Kilkenny, be- 


longing to the family of Kelly, from whence | 


Kell y- mount takes its name; and is remarkable 
for the banditti who uſed formerly to commit 
their depredations in very large bodies, and make 
a little inn near this place, their houſe of rendez- 
vous. Not far from this we croſſed a ford that 
parts the counties of Carlow and Kilkenny. 
Within this ford the high ſheriffs of both counties 
meet, and deliver and receive the judges in their 
circuits. Formerly there was a battle ogy | 
Sen | this 


— 
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this place, between the inhabitants of both coun- 
ties, concerning their limits, which are now. ami - 
cably fixed at the middle of the ford. From 
thence I returned into the county of Carlow, to 
ſiee, as the next place worthy of obſervation, 
Bagnal's-town, three miles ſouth from Leighlin- 
bridge, intended to have been erected into one of 
the beſt towns of the kingdom, by the name of 
Verſailles. A magnificent ſquare, | court-houſe, 
and ſeveral other publick buildings were raiſed 
with ſtone of diffcrent kinds, intermixed -with 
marble. Over the river Barrow is a beautiful 
bridge. This gentleman's delight, we are in- 
formed, was to bring the great road through this 
town inſtead of Leighlin-bridge; but he failed in 
the attempt, and a ſtop was put to the further 
progreſs of the buildings, after his having incur- 
red an immenſe expence- About a mile before 
we arrived at this place we had the pleaſure of 
viſiting Dunlecny, the family ſeat of Mr. Bagnal, 
which is a noble building, with fine gardens and 
a large park. . 15 „ 


From Bagnals-town I repaſſed its bridge, and 
re- entered Kilkenny county ; and keeping the 
Barrow riyer on my left, we came to Low Grange, 
within a mile of Gowran. How ſhall I deſcribe 
this place! Imagine as you approach this ſeat, 
you view the walls of a town, and at laſt enter 
the gate, paſs by ſeveral noble arches, partly 


built with marble, and partly of a hard ſtone, : 


dug out of a 2 within its precincts. You ad- 
vance by theſe arches which lead you io a noble 
court-yard, fronted with a handſome canal. The 


building, of a modern and elegant taſte, is fronted 


with marble; the ſpouts that throw off the wa- 
ter, are of che ſame materials, and ſo contrived 
as to appear an additional beauty to the building. 
| 85 e : . 
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Part of this noble dwelling was formerly the 
tower of an old caſtle, but now it wears a modern 
Tel, / gf 45 1 


Any perſon would take this place for a town 


on the inſide of the walls as well without. Here 


is a 'work-houſe of a large extent, where are em- 


ployed |harneſs-makers, fadlers, mill-wrights, 


Coopers, tallow-chandlers, butchers, carpenters, 


Joiners, ſmiths, and ſeveral other trades. Bul- 


locks falls are built with handſome arches, be- 
ſides noble ſtables, built in the ſame manner, and 
capable of holding ſixty horſes. The hogs eat 


out of marble troughs, one of which has been an 


ancient coffin, - but the inſcriptivn round the edge 


is not intelligible.” The park is well ſtocked with 
fine deer. Note are walled in, by twelve differ- 
ent incloſures, near a thouſand acres, with lime 
and ſtone, ten feet high, beſides a garden of 
twelve acres more, and an orchard much of the 
ſame dimenſions: even the orchard is planted 
with wall-fruit trees of the beſt ſorts that can be 


purchaſed in Europe. A multiplicity of ponds 


-produce here the beſt and largeſt carp and tench ; 


the river that runs through the grounds, furniſhes 


excellent trout and eels; and the Barrow, about 


a mile from it, plenty of falmon, as well as with 


Other fiſh. We then viſited Goran, Gouram, or 
Gouran; for it is often called by all thoſe names. 


It was formerly a town noted for its ſtrength and 
extent, but now it is no more than the ſhadow of 
what it was; yet there are ſeveral handſome 


buildings, intermixed. with ruins. It was in a 
much better | plight not many years ago, when 


| the road to Cork lay through it; but ſince the 


* 2 


turnpikes kave been erected that direct through 


Kilkenny, this . place fares the worſe. This ! 


have 
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have from information. It is a pleaſant ſituati- 
on, upon a river that has no long continuance, 
and falls into the Barrow. There are remains of 
monaſteries and caſtles, that declare its. former 
grandeur. The laſt- mentioned were deftroyed. 
by Oliver. The church ſeems to have been one 
of the former, by its ſize and antiquity. - This 
place is about ſix miles from Kilkenny, and near 
it is the largeſt Rath or Daniſh mount that I re- 
member to have ſeen. There is a ſtately ſeat... 
at Gowran, with ſtables the fineſt I have beheld 
in this kingdom, which, as well as the houſe, 
are built of black marble unpoliſhed. Here is 
alſo an elegant poor-houſe. The church is a 
large piece of antiquity, half dilapidated by time. 


In alittle chapel, on the ſouth fide of the church, 


is a monument of J. Kelly, Eſq. entombed 1626, 
another of the ſame name which induced me to 
mention the firſt, of Gowran, buried in 1640, 
with the two following lines, after the uſual in- 
ſcription: PHV 


. *© Both wives at once he could not have: 
* Both to enjoy at once, he made his grave. 


We proceeded thence to Kilkenny, the beſt 
inland town in the kingdom, denominated from 
the cell of St. Kenne. It is ſweetly ſituated on 
the river Newre (but ſeparated by a rapid ſtream, 
called the Bragah, that riſes from ſeven ſprings 
above the town, which fall into the Newre be- 


tween the two bridges) covering two lite hills 


on one of, which ſtands the cathedral, and on the 
other the old caſtle of the Ormond family. Near 
the cathedral is one of thoſe round towers, I de- 
ſcribed to you at Clondalkin. There are, beſides, 

three rowers of ruinous abbies, which ſtill rear 


e their 
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— their heads aloft, and give a figure of ſome con- 


ſequence to the town. 


This city-formerly had the appellation of Ho- 
ly; and indeed the remains of the ruined mona 
ſteries, ſhew, that buildings conſecrated to reli- 
gion, overſpread above a third part of it. 5 


I. here are but two churches in this large town, 
or rather city, conſiſting of between two or three 
thouſind houſes; but there are ſeveral maſs- 
. houſes, each of which has congregations vaſtly 
more numerous than both the churches. The 
cathedral began in x202, finiſhed in 1252, is a 
Gothic edifice, ſo venerable, that whoever ſees it 
muſt lament that a ſpire, at leaſt, had not been 
added to the ftumpy ſteeple. From the biſhop's 
Palace to the church, is a long and double colon- 
nade, in the modern ſtyle. The nave is divided 
from the ailes, by maſſy columns of black mar- 
ble, cruſted over with a dirty lime white waſh. 
It is, however, a conſolation, that the ſcaffolding 
is now reared for the purpoſe of embelliſhing this 
ancient pile. 1 5 RO „3 Tn 


It is a noble large fabrick, built on an emi- 
nence, with a deſcent all around it. You enter 
the church-yard from the town by a flight of mar- 
ble ſteps; it is planted with regular trees, and to 
the weſt a handſomgPrerraceunll, where you 
bave a beautiful profpect of a very fine country. 
The cathedral, as moſt are, is built in the form 
of a croſs: Its length 226 feet; and breadth, on 
the part of the croſs, 123; its height in proporti- 
on, with a centre aile, and one on. each ſide. It 
is a very ſtrong building, and yet looks neat and 
light. The choir is very beautiful, and the ceil- 
ing adorned with curious fret-work. The ſtalls 


are 
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are compoſed of wood, but very well ornament- 
ed; and the rays of the ſun, painted over the 
communion-table, ſeem as if they gave light to 
the whole. There are ſome monuments ſcatter- 
ed irregularly about this cathedral ; ſome in ar- 
mour, like thoſe in the Temple church, London, 
but have no marks to find who they repreſent. 
There are ſome alſo of mitred biſhops, ſome in 
horizontal, and ſome in praying poſtures. Like- 
' wiſe a monument erected in 1745, to the memo- 
ry of the wife of a biſhop of Oſſory; it repreſents 
a ſtatue of a woman as large 'as the life, with-a 
book in her left hand, and her right arm reclining 
on an urn of white marble, on a black ground, 
ſeulptured by P. Scheemakers. 
I took notice of one in an open place, formerly 
called St. Mary's chapel, even with the choir. It 
is formed of black marble, with many laborious 
embelliſnments; the image of St. Canice, with a 
mitre at his foot, a monk's hood on his head, and 
croſier in his hand; and many other figures of 
perſons, with foliage of flowers, very maſterl7 
executed. This monument, had it not been de- 
_ faced by time and ill uſage, might vie with any 
1 have ſeen in Weſtminſter-abbey, - On the north 
fide, which is called the pariſh church, is the 
monument of biſhop Gaffney, mean enough, with 
an ill cut mitre and croſs together, with hic jacet. 
dec. cut in old Saxon letters, and along the bor- 
der obiit 1576. There are ſeveral more, viz. the 
reyerend dean Johnſon, Fowkes's tomb and mo- 
dument, lord viſcount Montgarret, &c. but of 
ſtructures ſo mean, they are hardly worth obſer- 
vation. There ig one I ſhall take noticeof, more 
for the untimely fate of the unfortunate 
prelate, than any rs 26-9:2 workmanſhip ; 
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for the tomb is mean enough, "with this inſcrip- 


tion, that ſpeaks ms en of” moſt of the 0= 
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. W Father in Cod, Nicholas wah,” SY 
| Late Biſhop of. Offory, eee 
NA ho died December the 14%, Hae 
In the Tear of our Lord 1588. 


This worthy prelare; being g an early Note 
nad numerous enemies on tlie other ſide of the 
queſtion; and, When promoted to this ſee by 
queen Elizabeth, ſetabout not only the reformation 
of the church, but to regain the finances, that by 
degrees had crept, or rather been pilfered from i ->pl 
Theſe intentions gained him powerful oppoſe 

but hs ſtill perſiſted, for the hohour of God and 
his church, and puniſhed all crimes within his 
juriſdiction with an upright hand; ſtrictly adher- 
ing to the truth. He thougkt himſelf anſwerable 
for every ſin that he did not puniſh. - But his ftri& 
juſtice was the means of his death. One James 

Dullard, being guilty of the heinous crime of 

adultery, was cited to anſwer as uſual in the bi- 
ſhop's court, before this wotthy' prelate. When 

the offender appeared before his awful judge, e 

ven in the time of his examination, he drew out a 

- concealed inſtrument,” ſtabbed” the biſhop to the 
heart, and ne made his . but hea- 
ven 
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ven ovettook him, and brought him back to juſ- 


tice, when he ſuffered death for liis impious 
crimes. I was ſurprized there was not ſome 


mention made upon his tomb of this barbarous 
murder; but was anſwered, the abettors of the 
villain, though they could not prevent his execu- 


tion, had power enough not to have their crimes 


cut in marble to witneſs againſt them. 


The arch, in the middle of thè church, is eſ- 
teemed à maſterly performance, and admired by 
every one that has the leaſt knowledge in archi- 
tecture, for one of admirable compoſure; and our 
modern builders regret that the author's name is 
buried in oblivion, ſince it would be an honour 


to their country. The front is cut of one entire 


block of marble, or otherwiſe fo curiouſly joined 
„ PTS 5 TS” 


The biſhop's palace is new built, incloſed wit 


a high wall, with two gates, one of which leads | 
out of the church-yard, and the other into a back 
ſtreet. It is a very handſome building, but whit- 


ened on the out-ſide. The city itſelf would be 


ſomething like Oxford, if we could ſuppoſe Ox- 


ford dilapidated of its towers and pinnacles. 


9 When I fay the ſtreets are paved with marble 


I do not fable, for they are certainly fo, and even 


the ſteps of both the priſons are of the ſame ma- 


terials. I have ſeen a cobler's cellar fronted with 
marble, and the ſteps that deſcend to his cavern 
of the ſame; but then you muſt conſider that 


marble is as common here, as pebbles are with 


us; and, as I am informed, of mines inexhauſti- 


ble, even near the city, and of a hardneſs as du- 


rable. The main-ſtreet is a full Engliſh mile (I 
mean of both towns) in length, which is the chief 
_ | | ES part 
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part of the town. For the moſt part it is ſpaci- 

dus; but near the middle of what is called Kil- 
| kenny, ſtands the market-place, and tholſel or 
town-houſe, a very good building; and near it a 
handſome Gothic engen the worſe by time, 


which you may aſcend by high marble ſteps; it 


n „ 3 1 4 LEY 
does not ill refemble that of Coventry in England, 


though not ſo high. T2 


4 — 


There are nine gates to this city ſtill ſtanding, 


and the remains of its old walls, which plain) 
bew its paſt ſtrengih; in ſome places they are 
raiſed over rocks. There is a pretty walk, of a 


mile in length, along the river fide, planted with 
For 
dral, is a free ſchool, built and and endowed by 


the right -honourable Pierce Butler, earl of Or- 
mond and Oſſory, with an addition by his wife, 


the counteſs of Ormond, above two hundred years 


ago; and certainly no ſeat of learning could wiſh 


for a ſituation more chearful, or more healthful. 
 Thehillon which the catliedral ſtands, is called 
the Iriſh town, as that whereon the caſtle is, goes 
hy the name of the Engliſh town, and each of them 


fend two members to parliament. The former 


bins; the latter is generally well built. The caſ- 


tle was founded in 1192, by Randolph III. earl of 


Chefter, but built, as it now ſtands, by the But-_ 
lers, anceſtors of the dukes, of Ormond. In the 


Engliſh town is the church of St. Mary, no con- 
temptible ſtructure, with ſeveral old monumental 
decorations; there alſo are the town- hall, jail, and 


* 


market-houſe. 
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is moftly compoſed of forry houſes, and poor cab- 
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li mentioned to you the towers of three mona- 
1 ieeries, theſe are It. John's, St. Francis's and the 
1 Black Abbey. St. John's, built in 12711, has great 


10 ©. elegance, and amazing lightneſs in the ſtyſe of 


15 . the building. The abbey-charch of Bath, is, i —- 
4. think, called the lanthorn of England; but this : 
. | is more windowed till; for about fifty-four feet 
od the ſouth fide of the choir yet entire, the whole 


+ feems to be one window. The eaſt window is 
ſixteen feet wide, and about forty high, as gueſs. _ 
- . Theſe ruins ſtand upon a large extent of ground, 
bordering on the river, Belonging to this abbey 
are the remains of ſeveral old monuments, almoſt 
buried in the ruins. e . 


| 
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St. Franeis's has little remaining except the 
tower. This ſeemed the moſt elegant building of 
the three, the garden ſtill remains and borders on 

the tivers Bregah and Newre. This has been he 
laſt im uſe, But the Black Abbey is-a magnifi- 
cent remain; the windows are exquiſitely curi- 
ous, not unlike many you have ſeen; the archi- 
traves in the outſide cornice under the parapet, 
are very expreſſive of their origin, Of this ſpa- 
cious ruin, two of the ſteeples are almoſt entire, 
and many of its cells ſtil} remain, In the body 
of the church lies a figure, and near it a vaſe or 
font, with Triſh characters cut round the border. 
This is without the walls of the town to the 
ſouthward. VVV 
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One of the old churches is converted into a 
maſs-houſe, as the courts of two of the abbies are 
changed into barracks; St. Francis's for horſe, 
and St. John's for foot. How different are the 

e.ſtabliſnments of different potentates, at different 
periods! The Pope's barracks in Ireland were 
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is contraſted, che picture of the ſame perſon, taken 
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filled with old fellows with ſhaven crowns, and 
without ſhirts, but cloathed in long ſweaty gowns, 
of black, and white, and grey. The king now 
fills his convents with young fellows, wearing 
long hair, linen ſhirts, and fcarlet jackets, lined 
with all the colours of the rainbow. PLL et 


The caſtle, whoſe magnificence was heightened 

by the ſublimity of its ſituation, has been gradu- 
ally falling into decay ſince the attainder of the 
late duke of Ormond. It was in his time a ſpa- 
cious ſquare, two ſides of which are now ſtand- 
ing: one they are rebuilding, and the other tw 


they have put into repair; · but in a taſte too mo- 
dern for a building of ſuch antiquity, and too 


frippery for one of ſuch magnitude. The front 
next the ſtreet is built upon a level ground, and, 


with the chapel, forms a large ſquare. You en- 


ter through a noble lofty gate of marble, of the 
Corinthian order; but, alas! when you are once 
in, you have only the proſpect of an illuſtrious. 
ruin; the noble large gardens are in much the 


lame ſtate as the palace; and the bowling green 


is now common for any gentleman. that pays for 
Pe rs ys 2 


In a gallery of 150 feet in length, but very diſ- 


proportioned in breadth, they ſhew you ſeveral 


old portraits: among theſe in full length, are the 


whole Stuart race who reigned in England from 


Charles I. incluſive, together with William III. 
who is ſaid to have dined here, on his march to 
the ſiege of Limerick, ſoon after the battle of the 
Boyne. But the moſt remarkable piece is a three 

quarter length of earl Stafford, ſaid to be taken 


but a few days before his cataſtrophe; to which 
ü 
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in the full career of his ambition. The different - 
| ſituations of life are ſtrongly marked in the cour- 


tenance of each. 


In the room called the preſence-chamber, or 
at leaſt in that next it, for I already forget, are 
the four elements in tapeſtry, finely executed, and 


in high preſervation; the gloſs of newneſs ſeems | 


freſh upon them. In another apartment is a ſuit 


of hangings, repreſenting the flory of Decius, in 


the attitudes of taking leave of - his' friends; re- 


ceiving the high prieſt's benediction, &c. &c. and 
at length devoting himſe llt. 


Theſe tapeſtries, though not ſo glowing in their 


colours as the ſeaſons, are nevertheleſs admirable 
in other reſpects. Pity that they ſhould be ex- 
hibited to ſo little advantage; they are hung up 


in a room, the ſhape of which is ſo inordinate, 


that I queſtion whether any two ſides of it are 
parallel, and it is illuminated 8 a 
window, in a ſegment of one of th 

ers. One of the largeſt pieces is folded round 


the mixed angle at the window, ſo that the part 


of it on the concave ſurface has a glaring light, 


while that on the plain is almoſt in darkneſs. 


This room affords too many beautiful views of 
nature from without to require the ſacrifice of ſo 
much art within. % ALE ENS» 


7 \ £ 


The ſervant, who ſhewed the houſe, told me 
the ſituation was very like that of Windſor. 1 
cannot ſay the likeneſs would have ſtruck me, 
though there is at both places a tower, a caſtle, 
and'a river. However, let not Windfor faſtidi- 

ouſly : diſdain the compariſon ; for though the 
country round Kilkenny is not improved like that 


Vor. I. round 
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N md Joundhthemoſt princely of the royal palaces, yet 
] . the ſcite of this caſtle is at once bold and beauti- 


ful, with almoſt every advantage that could be 
wiſhed to decorate the ſcene. . 


Lad 
: 


It ſtands upon a ptecipice overhanging. the 

bend of a deep and rapid river, with two ſtately 

bridges full in view: the more diſtant and up. the 

ſtream, is compoſed of ſeven arches, that next 

me cgaſtle has but three, but of a very wide ſpan, 
- gf heym marble, in fine elliptical proportions. | 
7 The ſides of the river. ate well planted, and the 
ſubjacent town looks as if it had been built mere- 
to be looked at: for every thing in it worth 

being, bears upon the caſtle, whilſt every thing 

_ diſlightly. is, ſome-how or other, ſereened from 

the view. The horizon is cloſed, in one limb, 

by mountains, placed at a due diſtance, to give 

variety without horror; and if any thing is want- 

ing to render the proſpect inchanting, it is that 

the middle diſtances are deſtitute of that richneſs 

df cultivation, and that embelliſhment of coun- 
ES |  try-ſeats, which is the capital beauty of Windſor. 

A But Kilkenny is far more piftureſque. 


_ -. . Windſor caſtle looked at, is auguſt and vener- 
able, but when you look from it, there is nothing 
to inſpixe thoſe ideas. Not Eton's ſpires, nor 
-Cooper's claſſic hill, not Cleveden's gay alcove, 
nor Glo'ceſter's gayer lodge; can furniſn ſuch a 
laviſh variety to the landſcape painter, as theſe 
Hibernian ſcenes...” There nature has painted with 
1 - her moſt correct pencil, here ſhe has daſhed with 
TE 2 more careleſs hand. This is the fanciful and fi- 
1 ery ſketch of a great maſter, that the touched and 
1 finiſned work of a ſtudious compoſer. Without 
1 eithet mguntain or ſea, no landſcape can, in my 
: | 2 = : o N 2 * 83 5 * Cconcep- 
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conception, be perfet; it wants the grarid attri- 


bute of ſublimity. 


Having obſerved every thing remarkable in Kil- 
kenny, we paid attention to its environs, and a- 
mong other places viſited the marble mills, the 
Hneſt piece of mechaniſm our eyes ever beheld. 

I think the inventor, Mr. Collis, ought to have 
his ſtatue cut by the chiſel of a Praxitelles. This 
admirable invention is ſituated a [mall mile below 
the town, upon the river Nore, in a delightful 
bottom, the paſſage to it cages. i pleaſant grove. 
This engine, or rather the different engines, do 
their marvellous work by the help of the river, 
and are ſo wonderfully contrived, that they ſaw, 
bore, and poliſh at the ſame time. I am concern- 
ed, that I have not judgment enough to deſcribe 
it fully as it deſerves: Had I not ſeen any thing 
worthy of notice in the kingdom, but this one, 

I ſhould think all my labours fully paid. Near 
the mill are apartments called ware-houſes, where 
you may fee fuch a diverſity of chimney pieces, 
ciſterns, buffets, vaſes, punch bowls; mugs of 
different dimenſions, frames for Rs, 

8 1 &c. that they would employ the eye th 
ngeſt day, and yet find ſomething to admire. 
The marble quarry that this precious work is 
formed from, is not above two hundre&yards 
from the mill that does all theſe wonders; and 
though it is not variegated like the Italian, I am 
told it is full as durable, and bears as fine a poliſh 

as any btouglit from Italy. Though the ſtone in 

this quarry ſometimes might weigh ſeveral ton, 
yet the method the contriver has uſed to lift them, 

draw them out; and convey them to the mill, 

without any other than manual operation, adds 

ſtill more to the furprise. I am informed this in- 
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genious Gentleman ſends yearly ſeveral ſhip loads. 
to England. Several, I am informed, have been 


to examine this artful wonder, (for it is open to 


all) but I cannot hear that any one has attempted 
to imitate this machinery. It is perpetually at 


work, like a ſhip at ſea, by night as well as by 


day, and requires litile attendance. 


And now, ſince I have mentioned ſo great a 
curioſity in art, I ſhall acquaint you with one of 


nature, that we have ſeen, which is called Dun- 


more Cave. about four miles from this city, on 
the other ſide to the north-weſt, as that of the 
mills is to the ſouth-eaſt. The cave is ſituated in 
the middle of a ſpacious field, and the mouth of 


this natural rarity is diſtinguiſned by a monſtrous 


flight of different ſpecies of birds, whoſe num- 


bers darken the air as you come near the mouth, 


and their different voices ſeemed to tell us we were 


going to view ſomething extraordinary. The de- 
ſeent io the mouth is ſlippery and difficult, and 


were it not for the help of the buſnes that fringe 

the borders, there would very few people attempt. 
it. We were well prepared before hand with large 
flambeaux; as well as other different lights, and 
tinderboxes, with proper implements, to renew 
our illuminations, ſhould the damps of the place 


quite extinguiſh them all. which, we were inform- 


ed, was very often the caſe. When you enter 


the v outh, & ſudden chillneſs ſeizes all parts of 


the body, and a dimneſs ſurrounded our lights, 
as if the place was filled with a thick fog: but 
none of our lights were extinguiſhed. Our faces, 
through this gloom, looked as if we were a col- 
lection of ghoſts, and the lights in our hands ſeemed 


2s if we were making a viſit to the infernal ſhades. 
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a lippery aſcent, where nature has formed ſome- 
thing like ſteps, by the continual dropping from the 
earth above you. When you have paſſed this firſt 
riſing, the ſhining of the petrified water, (for I 


think I may juſtly. call it ſo) forms ſo many dif- 


ferent objects, that it is not unpleaſing; and by 


the help of a little imagination, we might make 


out organ pipes, pillars, cilinders, pyramids in- 
verted, and ten thouſand various things in art, all 
formed from the droppings of the water. We 
paſſed on upon a ſlippery flooring, till we came to 


ing ſome of our lights before us. This part en- 
larged itſelf, and ihe roof or top was a great height ; 


our voices echoed as in a church, neither was it 
much unlike one. The bottom was pretty even, 


ſave where ſome pillars that were formed by na- 
ture appeared. In ſeveral places were ſculls and 


human bones, as it were ſet in this chryſtaline 


ſubſtance, but no account could be given how they 


came there; certainly no perſon ever would make 


it an habitation. We were informed, that two 
miles from the mouth was a well of wonders; but 


indeed none of us had curioſity or courage enough 


to travel ſo far in this ſubterraneous road to try 


its virtues; and moſt of us grew ſo cold and faint, 


that we longed to breathe in open air. When we 
came out, we thought we had abandoned the re- 


gions of the dead, to draw the air of paradiſe. £ 
They tell you many romantic legends of this 


* 


cave. 


.. Returning to Kilkenny, we ſtopped to view 

Dunmore-houſe, ſo called, as they ſay, on the 
following account: A lady of quality was invited 
by the old duke of Ormond; to ſee this place, 
who told him ſhe thought he had done a great 
deal at Kilkenny, but here he had Done more, from 
. ; whence. 
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vhlence his grace filet his new manſion, This 
was the <otintry palace of the Ormond family. 
"The fight only renewed matter to fred another 
melancholy kegection, to fee ſo noble a propor- 
tioned boch falling to the grave with a daily de- 
chy, for want of propet affiſtance ; and if pro- 
; 1 remedies were yet applied, it might flouriſh 
for ages. This anatomy ftands on a pleaſant e- 
minence, overlooking the River Nore. The ave- 
nues that lead tb it are ſhaded with rows of regula- 
kr Tofty trees, wich called to our memories 
thoſe walks from Peterſnam to Ham, in Surry; 
but thefe have the advantage, in our Opinion. 
"The ſpacious garden is Hike a wilderneſs, and the 


park with very few deer. In ſhort, ſuch a place, 0 


formed by nature for grandeur or "rent 1 wot 
often found i in W l 5 | | 


I faw the coal mines, TY are elt work 
ſeeing. The pits are principally at Caftle-comber, 
nines Vage north of Kilkenny, the eſtate of lord 
Wandes ford, who is faid to c ear 10,600. a year 
by them. i the rand canal were finiſhed to the 
Barrow, he would then probably make much 
more, for that would open a communication with 

Dublin. Buthills interpoſe, which * | 
ed through for that put poſe. e 5 
Sue Woll baweber, wink tive been e aba 
Ade? not much lower their price; conſidering the 
3 extraordinary fact. The carriers pay 
8 Bel hundred weight, and fell them for 1s. 8d. 
blin, which is above eighty Engliſh” miles 

| from the its. - Each car draws but feven hun- 
_ dred weight, which, with dd. for turnpike, makes 
the load of Ee 84, Aatid ir tells for x Ts, Sd. So 
that for fix days travelling charges of a man 
' and horle, is * 88. to lay nothing of the 
labour 


L 


labour of both, and wear and tear of the car. 
They are ſaid to be laid down in the moſt tre- 
mote parts of the kingdom, at a price ſo low, 
that it almoſt puzzels : calculation to make out 
how theſe wretched carriers can ſubſiſt. 


- © Theſe coals are / univerſally prized for drying 


malt with, becauſe they emit no ſmoke. A fire 
made of them vields a very intenſe heat; it does 


not blaze but glow, looking like lumps of red hot 


iron; the vapour is very dangerous, except in a 
room well ventilated. Though they go by the 
name of Kilkenny coals, there are few mines in 
the county; they are moſtly in the next county 
to it. I think there is little difference between 
them, and what we have in London called Scotch 
coal, for they burn much alike. . They are ta- 
ken out of their mines or pits in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe in the county of Stafford. The car- 
riages that tranſport them from the mines are 
draw each by one poor garron, as they term 
them here. The wheels are one entire piece of 
wood, without ſpokes, and very low, ſo that the 
ſhafts gradually rife till the points come up to the 


ſhoulders of the beaſt. The lading is placed in a 


vehicle, which is called here a kiſh, and ſtands 
in the middle of the carriage. The kiſh is com- 
poſed of wattles, or what we call in England 
vwickers; and in this they will place you ſix hun- 


dred weight, which they convey round the coun- 


try. They ſend large quantities to Dublin, eighiy 
ty Iriſh: miles, and find their account in it: for 
men and horſes fare hard enough on the road. 
they ſeldom ſtop at any inn on the way, but 
whenever they meet with any graſs on the bor- 
ders of the road, which is generally near ſome 


running brook, they unharneſs their cattle. and 
let them graze, while themſelyes fall to an what 


imple 
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fi mple proviſions they bring along with them; : 
— like the Yartars, they drink of the running 


| ſtream; put their cattle to their carriages, and 


— 


. fine blankets. 


march on. I have met with ſixty or ſeventy of 


theſe caravans, with one man to ten or more 
horſes, who travel much at the ſame rate as our 
large waggons; and theſe ſort of carriages pre- 
ſerve their roads, which are the beſt | ever ſaw: 
I muſt not forget the old diſtich that every one 
repeats here ; whether true or falſe,” 1 can nei» 


| ther aver mor contradict = „ e 


1 0 T 


e 2 Fire, e (moak, l 
77% arg whbourtog, 
Water without mud, 1 1 00 


| | 8 8 ond without bog, 


Their marble is black, variegated with: b 4 
and takes a very high poliſh. It is much uſed 
for chimney pieces all over the kingdom. The 
only manufacture here is for II e and | 


| 
, 


Kilkenny values itfelf u upon its benden 1 


"witty: and urbanity. It is much frequented by 
the neighbouring gentry as a country reſidence, 


has a AG of nine ſedan chairs, and is not og 
out the appearance of an agreeable place- 


went laſt night to their weekly aſſembly, and 
was ſoon given to underſſand, by one of my part- 
ners, that Kilkenny has always been eſleemed 


the mon Oy and ho; Oran 1 of the king 
1 | 

Knowing 10 lite of this country, 1 am . ; 
furniſhed with any arguments, from either rea- 


ſon or authority, to diſpute this pretenſion. My 
partner was ſo beautiful a woman, and ſo firik- 


ö | « | : — | 
. 
- % 
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155 ing an example of the doQrine ſhe taught, that 
ſhe led me away an eafy captive to her Opinion; 
for Which 1 can fee the juſteſt grounds. This 
was the feat of the old Ormond family, here the, 
laſt duke kept a court, as ſeveral of his predeceſ- 
ſors had done, in a, tile much more magnificent 
than any of the modern” viceroys. The people, 
imbibed the court manners, and manners remain 
_ after their cauſes are removed. 


5 At welai, the inheritor of the cate and 1 | 
of the appendant manors, a Roman catholic ; gen- 


_. tlemen, affects the ſtate of his anceſtors ; His wife 


receives company as, I am told; the old 9 70 


5 ladies uſed. to do; ſhe never returns viſits; an 


people Nm e F Yield. 1 her, 2 A 7 


ence. 


* , arty 1 15 
, - : 45 * 


1 made an 1 with ne ollen e 
draw, a net near a place called Bennet 2055 £1 
on, the Newre, three miles below Kilkenn t. 
is a poor mean place, but was in better condition 


when the road to Cork paſſed over its bridge. It 


is a very pleaſant, country, with a variet of gen- 
tlemen's feats; and was rendered bay aol . nf 
the duke of Ormond s . in TI. 


7 am not Gngular | in remarking. that” gl 


ſants of this count ate a moſt comely N 51 557 


men,. They are enerally middle ſized, and 
have almoſt | auler fall dark brown hair, and 


. eyes. of the fame colour. Their. complexions are 
| clear, their countenances grave, and their faces 
of that Waben e Wiek * Waun 25 


N eee | | 


; 1 place g in \ this es — 5 | 
= vent! iv ke $; view © Lahe ancient 2 of Kells, 
1 8 1 N. 0 „ 
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or Kenlis, (in Iriſh Kenenule,) or rather * ruins: . 
of it. It is ſeated on the King's Riyer, which 
falls into the Newre, between Thomas- 1. own. and 
Bennet's- bridge Kells, in times lip es: 2 
place of great note for a fine prio 5 x 
tines, built and richly. endowed. by e is 
| Roberts, who came no et hh wt aan 


. "wage > 2 — 9 


bow. = b y 
; The 8 Kells had. th title of JL) Spi- 
zich. We as ſuch, fat in the houſe of peers be- 
fore the reformation. . We ſaw the ruins of this. 
once famous abbey,. where a. ſynod was held in 
che year 1182, when John Paparo, Legate from 
Rome, made one of the number of biſhops that 
were cavened there at that time to ſettle the'af- 
fairs of the church. The ſituation of this place 
| 2 many natural charms, with a fine country 
„ round it. The church that is in being now, is of 
8 a Gothic race, as indeed are moſt of thoſe we have . 
ſeen where we have been Hei | 


we 
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Veſterda we went to view. a TI fix miles 
don the river. Newre, called Thomas-Toun, in 
- Iriſh Bally-Mac-Andan, that is, the town of An- 
thony. It was built by Thomas Fitz-Anthony, 
an Engliſh gentieman, that came over with Henry 
II. and is ſeated in a bottom, bordering on the 
river. It is an ancient borou , and. ſends two 
members to parliament. . In times paſt i it was ac- 
counted a very rich place; but at preſent thoſe 
features are wore to a viſible decay. I he church | 
is part of an old abbey, .in the ruins of which is 
a monſtrous. tomb-ſtone, which, they ſay, covers 
the body of a giant; and the inhabitants will 
_ have it, that one of their kings had lain buried 
here ſeveral ages before this kingdom had ſub- 
matted to the Engliſh; bur * could not perceive | 

ME. any 


„ 
# 
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any marks to aſſure, us of it. There is a very 


fine bridge over the river; and from this place to 


'WatEford the ſtream is navigable for ſmall veſ- 


ſels. On a. high hill that overlooks the town, 
ſtand the remains of a very large monaſtery. of 


Auy uſtine friars, whoſe noble ruins droop their 
awful mouldering_ heads, and made us even pity 


their decay. In ſhort, in whatever point we turn 
to, all over that part of the kingdom we have 
- hitherto travelled, we ſaw ruins of this kind ſcat- 


tered over the face of the country, which might 
well give it the title of the Holy Iſland in former 


” ” 


: From Thomas- Town I again croſſed the 
Newre, with the Canal on my right hand, and 
at the diſtance of about three miles, paſſed through 


the little town of Knocktopher, in which I found 
nothing remarkable; when, keeping the Canal 


and river Newre on my left hand, I returned a- 
e SOR | 


Ihe counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Wex- 


ford, and Carlow, are over-run with lawleſs ruffi- 
ans, called White-boys. Theſe are ignorant 
_ peaſants, who do not chuſe to pay tythes or taxes, 
and who in the night-time aſſemble ſometimes to 


the number of many hundreds, on horſeback and 


on foot, well armed, and with ſhirts over their 


cloaths, from whence. their denomination is de- 
rived, when they ſtroll about the country, firing 
houſes and barns, burying people alive in the 
ground, cutting their noſes and ears off, and com- 
mitting other barbarities on their perſons. The 
objects of Meir revenge and cruelty are chiefly 


tythe and tax-gatherers; and landlords, who at- 


tempt to raiſe their rents; they never rob, nei- 
ther do they moleſt travellers. Rewards of forty 
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and fifty pounds are continually advertiſed in 


the papers for apptehending any one of them, 

and from time to ume a few of theſe deluded 
wretches (as the advertiſements term them) are 
hanged, and eſcorted to the gallows by a regiment 


of ſoldiers. *Excommunicationsare likewiſe tead 


azaidlt them by their prieſts from the pulpit; but 
they ate fo numerous, it is not likely they will ; 


1 4 $2 1 
8 6 1 > : 


Prom e proceeded about ſeven miles 
dd the town of C 


allan, tlie laſt in the county of 
Kilkenny, which place ſeem to lie in the ruins 
Oliver left it. You ſee the remains of three 
caſtles, and an old church of the Gothic build- 
ing, Hke all I have hitherto ſeen, on the fight as 


Pu enter the town; but the roof is gone, and 
All the reſt a meer anatomy. This place had a 
feputalſon for ;Arcrigth when Oliver fat down a- 


” 
E 


ainſt it: but 1 think that reputation was ſoon 


loſt; for they ſay Cromwel beſieged it in he 


morning, and took it by ſtorm before night. All 
that were found in arms were put to to the ſword, . 


the troops of colonel Butler, Who ſur- 


nt 
| bender before the cannen fired againſt the 
8 


I went to ſee the place where the battery 


ff was'raiſed, upon an artificial mount, that looked 


to me like one of the Daniſh raths or forts ; and 
Had T nor been informed io the contrary, I ſhould 
Have taken it for ſuch. The ſituation of this 
place is very agreeble, upon a ſtream called the 
king's river, divided in tuo branches above the 
town, Which meet below it, and form an aight; 


(as we call it on the T hames), or 128 plea ant 


iſland, . The main flream runs under a bridge of 


_ four arches, and the "ſmall one (after driying a 
mii) under two. This river falls into the Nore, 


about nine miles from this place. 


oy EE 


1 ſhall | 
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I chall: give you a ſhort, account how this team 
came by the royal title of King's river. Niall, 


a king of the race of Heremen, came with a 


great retinue of horſe to the border of the river, 
in order to ford to the other ſide: the waters 
being rapid by means of a late flood, the firſt 
man that rode in to try the paſſage, was hurried 


dove the ſtream with ſuch violence, that he was 


given over for loſt; which the king ſeeing, order 
ed ſome of his attendants that were beſt horſed 
to plunge in to reſcue him; but all ſhuddering at 
the * of the ſtream, were afraid to ven- 
ture. The good n- | 

went himſelf to ſeek for ſome convenient place 
to plunge in with his horſe; and finding one as 


he thought, to his -purpoſe, was 2 * 
* 


jump in, when the banks, being undermined b 
the violence of the torrent, broke down, and the 


poor prince loſt his life in his pious endeavours to 


ſave one of his ſubjects. This fatal accident 
fell out in the year $59 ; and ever ſince this 


ſtream has been honoured with the title of King's 


„„ 


Upon chis ſtream, about a mile below Callan, 


is a very famous iron mill, that brings great profit 
to the proprietors. The town is built in the 


form of a croſs; and in the centre a croſs is erect- 
ed, with a ſquare glaſs lanthorn that gives light 
in the night to travellers that come from the four 
cardinal points of the compaſs. One would ima- 
gine this town ſhould be in a more thriving con- 
dition, ſince the two great roads of Cork and Li- 
merick go thro' it. There is one handſome ſeat, 
juſt out of the town, in the Limerick road, be- 
nging to a gentleman of the Ormond family ; 


but we had not an opportunity of ſeeing the in- 


N 


good natured monarch obſerving this, 
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_ fide. It was market-day when we ſtopped there, 
where we obſerved great numbers of what they 


call the ancient Iriſh race. Men and women 


moſtly wore large frize cloaks, though a warm 
day. The women's heads were wrapped up in 


thick handkerchiefs beſides their ordinary head 
dreſs. We obſerved a man mounted upon a lit- 
ile horſe, that moſt of the others ſeemed to pay 
an extraordinary reſpect to, tho I thought nei- 


ther his figure, or dreſs, ſeemed to draw it upon 


him. I had the curioſity to aſk a gentleman in 
our company the meaning of paying him ſo much 


_ . civility, who informed us that perſon was of an 
ancient race, and derived his birth from ſome of 
the noted clans in the county; and though the 


patrimony might have been in the hands of others 


for more than ſeven centuries, yet from father to 
fon, ſince that time, the ſurvivor ſtill calls the 


eſtate his, though not a penny of the profits ever 
come into his pocket; but he enjoys it in ima- 
gination, and when he talks concerning it, fays, 
My houſe, my land, my mountains, meadows, 


Y and rivers, &c.” They are often allowed a ca- 
din, and a ſmall parcel of ground rent free, or on 


a trifling acknowledgement from the proprietor, 


aad expect to be treated with the utmoſt reſpect 


by every one. The old Iriſn give him the title 


of his anceſtors, make him and his lady (if he has 
one) little preſents, cultivating his ſpot of ground, 


not ſuffering him or his to do the leaſt work to 


degrade his airy title. I own this account, (if 
rue, and I have no reafon to contradict it) gave 
me a ſecret. pleaſure : it called to'my memory an 


ea of many ages paſt ; and when I obſerved 


this man, I looked upon him as one of the anci- 
ent Mileſian race, fo much renowned for their 
viſdom and victories, even before chriflianity had 


- » ; 
1 f 


being 
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a being in the world. Alas! let us thigk what 
Egyptian, Grecian, -and Roman greatneſs ere. 
and the ſtate WT now are. in. 5 „„ 
In the year 140%. in the reign of Hear! Iv. 
there was a terrible battle fought at Callan, be-, 
tween the Engliſh and the rebellious Iriſh; and 
after a hard ſtruggle for victory, the rebels were 
entirely defeated. An”. Iriſh iſtorian tells us, 
that the ſun was ſo complaiſant as to ſtand fill 


while the Engliſh forces travelled fix miles; but : 


I cannot find the uſe of it: I believe he might as 


well have gone about his buſineſs. An Iriſh poet 


of thoſe times wrote, in his own language, the 
lowing lines, which a A entleman Dana as. 


| 8 | hear the original as ple 


. Callan, edis ſaid: the ſun 1 it 4683 ill. 
To ſee the bold Engliſh the Iriſhmen Cit 
But when the rebellious were put to the rout, 


He laſh'd up his ſteeds, and whipt him about; 


Then gal lop d amain io regain the time loſt, 
And came in the nick to his weſterly poſt. 


80 gapers, on errands, when time is in waſte, : 


Kun as faſt as they can, to make the more haſte. 


Hing left Callan, in about Yeh miles we en- 
| Poe the county of Tipperary, and proyince of 


| Munſter, and ſoon after to a place called the Nine- 


mile houſe, where there is but one inn, and a 


cabin or two, with a deſerted: barrack, originally 7 


built to check the Kelly-mount gang. The road 


from Callan hence, I believe, has an aſcent for 
about a mile, ſomewhat bending, before which 
Is a fine level country. This hill js, called Kill- 
| Caſh, and half a mile below is a noble houſe or 
8 caſtle, the ſeat of the Butlers, from thence called 
10 e of 2 From the top of this OY. 
Ny the 
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The ina ſpicious opera 


ſdil was far ſrom rich, it was rather indee 


ners of 
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the proſper of the country js delightful. and ex- 
'renſive; and abundantly. repays the labour of aſ- 

ending it. On the right you have a fine view 
of Clonmel}, and on the feft Carrick-on-Sure, 
and, beyond both, as far as the reach of fight, the 
Ye can neyer be tired. Such a lovely view ! 
hey may well calfit the Golden, Vale, intermix- 


e with loft) woods, or rather groves, that riſe 


above, the fields and meadows, through which 


ſeveral noble ſeats peep out, whoſe glittering - - 


windows, with the reflection, of the riſing ſun, 
and its beams playing in different parts of the ri- 
te, made « extremely leang. This fie 
proſpect is bounded on the ſouth, With ridges o 
hills,” called the. Mountains of Waterford, and 
mewhat neater by ſeveral others equally beau- 
tiful. Here the country afſumed a very different 
appearance. from what I: had before obſerved. 
however, viſible before I left Leinſter. | For ten 
or twelves miles on this ſide of Fuer the 


yer it was pretty well cultivated, the helds were 
encloſed with hedges and ditches, and the country. 


_ embelliſhed with houſes and plantations. But, | 


as the ground improves, on approaching the bor- 


ders of Munſter, - agriculture ceaſes, and not a 


houſe, not a hedge, not. a ditch, is to be feen. 


* 


The eee e ee ee, 
and peoples with meer. 


: 3 


OED 


vas” the change leſs eyident in the ran. 
the people. There was nothing in them, _ 
however, that could remind vou of we golden. 


Fir 


N > 


wat 


by poets to the ſhepherd ſtate; nothing like that - 

 - ſurly awkwardneſs of our. Engliſh clowns, Who 
have one general anſwer, * I don't know,” to 
fi 5 : 5 : 997 1 os . qr NR hn, $4 95 = almot . . 
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age; no reſemblance of that ſimplcity attributed. 
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almoſt every queſtion a ſtranger aſks. Theſe pea- 
fants have no ſheepiſhneſs * 


ſeem never at a loſs, but are bleſſed with an a. 
brupt and ſudden promptitude of reply. 


+ 4 


lt may not, perhaps, be difficult to account 


for this obvious contraſt. Our peaſantry, intent 


upon their own proper affairs, are not at the ex- 
= penje J eee upon other ſubſetts; whereas 
; 


4* „ * N 4 1 A e SF 
other people's affairs than their own ; erculſſt pro- 
Hut ad negetia cn. 


Ns 
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klein md it hasbeet a place of great gerek. 


here is a ve- 
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hne ut them, are un- 
der no embarraſſmenit when you ſpeak to them, 


having neither labqur nor trade 
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5 where we entert d 
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ths THE conprett 


| rs We t 155 850 e We wer I to 55 


A Rory Ys. thar One of them, e 
ouſe” 0 
eminent lady in the town, put ol Abe 
8 attire, Nipped i into bed. wat when the lai. 
ers ruſhed, into the chamber, imitated'the Fate 
a= of: a woman in bor; Which © | Curie terfu! 
was helped on by the lady And: her. female atteh= 
_ dants. Wai the ſoldiers underſtood, what e 
thought the truth, they decetitly' retired, and ſet 
2 guard on the houſe, that he god woman, in 
pain ſhould not be Jiltude br any Account. 
he prieft's firſt fears being partly over," Rey 


7 conſulted, how,he ſhould make his eſcape.out, o 


tlie town; ; for. there was no ſafety within the 
Falls for bien... He was refſed as a woman from - 
| head to fot; when that was gone, t e Lacy. ſen 
80 A Re officer for petmiſfic on to fend two. © bf 
rvants 10 a neiglibouridg, village LA id- 
fe and her Tequeſt was grated. A horſe 16 4 
. accordingly prepared, with a pillion, and Tad 1275 
- the ſervar t mounted firſt, and the baer our 
| Gra aſſiteq the prieſt in ſetting him ad 
ind the man ; by which firatagem he LN 
ſelf deleted out of the hands hs his e 0 


2 


” From Carrick. we croſſ d, ib 


the 
ford, and proceeded about, LO mi A 0 a 17155 ty 
called Clonlea. a ſmall place e gave us hei- 


- ther: entertainment. 1 egy A | here we _ 
eroſſed a Rai 55 UTE, AR 195 roceeded 70. a 
led 5 


f ee ca 


ilmachornas, out five miles 
dem d the f. ſea coaſt. Here” 7 ſome. 1 . 


S 


l W 
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roads; From t Ei, about eight miles further, | 
WE, nee at 10855 a ſea port town, at he. | 
F of 4 good & 1 0 Lis a ch and 
Ae fended by Ct 5 M . here, 
but proceeded. ten miles Aude ie the ſa on 
| our, aft hand das Sle [GAA 10 Lal SD ö 
ho hall, in th 2 hn, Cor k. 1910105: bs 1101. 9 1 


3 1 9 10 ee and pant: b but 


enen 


ea, 1 hich 4 1385 25 120 Wee, upon the 
rand within w-yea Fo 5 is not 92 
fi 1 the firand was ee pro 


© holes 5 ae is ery Foe for ha a 
IF HE Sfp 10% I. {1 Mig iff | 1d Ts, 700917 


| [tom conſits ha gia. og 8 „ 
1 few 3 on each ſide. The barracks OE Rees ++ 
are neat 7 but would contain twice the 
number that now occupy them. Voughall, we 
ane told, tres, formerly a place of, good; trade; 
5 Tomb 7 * e in ene reſent carries, 
| be, 4555 in mourning, for the Want of 
"While e our dinner was preparing, we took a 
walk thro gh i its; long, wide, empty ſtreet, witb- 

t. meeting ten people, even on ihe quay itſelf. 
There were. three {mall veſſels: at anchor, but 
1257 to Us as 140 le as Weſtminſterchall 1 4 18 

SN cation; ane e eee e 
Op 4 neg o* one, we) rm the. ts all owed for the e 
6 FROST mon of. is Kingdom to Far N 


e 


5 be ar ay PETTY G 

| Vieve the officers are not much troubled. In ſhort, 

a 1 * an euren dejected place. Its walls 
. & WR.” oy PC 
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e turned to an anatomy, and even the ſtones 
og to 'alhes; yet it formerly held out for 

bee cn the rebel Deſmond, in the reign 
"queen Efizabeth : he beſieged” this place, and. 
4 want of promiſed afſiſtarice the town Yiklged x 


bat the mayor was Haney by order of ths 159 05 
rious nem in t 


e year 1 979. 
This town fubmitted to Cwmwell no! 


; 5 2 in the year 1048, the corporation nad 


dn; and at 
their records, That no Papiſt ſhould buy br b 

ter any thing in their public markets; and in 
the year 1704, there was but one Popi ih Prieſt . 


- 
m—— 


Jo hays: one at the north, and 


nence, which we 2 — 
Some of the apartments are 


de top of this build 1. 5 we had a en . 
8 is 


Ae is incre Adle Reel in this kin ge The | 


inhabitants — — to have worn the ba 
alty, more eſpecially fince the Proteſtant fi- 
12 year 1678, 1 found 5 in 


in the town of ' Youghall, wok its  precl 6 


. 5 9255 | 
. obterred the ruin or the ryins of two: 4 


e other at, th 
ſouth of che town. There are the remains af a 


ſpacious building, the 3 upon a lovelyemi- 


eat many Rte 
Web Te rain Frm ; 


The garden old place was in to 
table order. be college, or abbey was Jeden! 


to St. Mary ; and here aſſo are tte remains of a. 


Franciſcan houſe, built by, an eark of Kildare in 
1232 which was Cromwell's head” quarters for 
ſome time. There are ſeveral monuments be- 


_ Jonging to ſome branches of the Boyle , particu-. | 
 tarly of Rs 1 


| "IP 
SITY : . — 355 : 


x Boyle, famous for s of war, 
NOPE, Lanes 1 5 
1 . 2 et Eel 
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| This place is Keidel into the upper and lower. 


y 4 $ 7 


town ; and the walls, which form almoſt a ſqu are 


are ſtanding, but of little uſe. The large ex 


— 


tended, ſtrand of Youghall, as far as the ſowem 


Weber it, and probably mach Further, i 
no other than x common turf 


: 


one of whoſe ſhoulder bones weighed above an 


hundred weight. This ftrand ſome years ago, 


Fa | | covered over 
with ſand and pebbles; from 'whence not only 
good rurf is tug every ſeaſon, but alſo rest 

| 1 timber trees, ſuch as fir, hazel, &c. 
ave been found. Jome years ago a ſkeleton of 

a monſtrous animal was difcovered in lis ſtrand, 


I am informed, was entirely diveſted of all its 


find and gravel, and was left quite bare by vio- 
lent high winds, When 1 roots 
| poſed 


of various trees lay expoſed to view. At the en- 
trance of the harbour, may be ſeen the remains of 
the foundation of a mill ſtanding on a rock, which 


ſhews that the ocean has greatly encroached on 
this fhore, nor can a large buttreſs of very large 
ſtones reſiſt its fury. Near Ring Point ſeveral 


' nooſe deer horns have been dug up. At Clay- 


England: ' At the extreme point of Ring is a 
extenſive point of view 


caftle the ground rifes conſiderably, forming a 
promontory, and even this has been enerbached 

on by the ſea. This hill ſtands about à mile 
ſbouth weſt of the town, and affords a very enter- 


taining: ſcene to the curious naturaliſt; for the 


pieces of the bank which break off and are 
waſhed down by the fea, are by degrees petrified 
| into à very hard firm grit as ſolid as any ſtone, 


The hill ſeems perfectly dry, without any ſpri ng, 


in which this petrifying quality can reſide; which 

ſeems 10 exift entirely in the clay; and in many 
teſpects agrees with that of Harwich” Cliff in 

moſt 
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Aimee vs up the, rer Loew eto 
bold. point es land, ſtands the Le ae of 
Rincrew; onee an houſe of the Knights, Templars, | 


In the e ee ok Vougball, there YN the 


following ſeats: Bally Vu Irgone, a pretty p lamaii- 
en, and remarke ked for ee 7 tree, an 


a large fir brought from Newfoundland. -Bally- 


daniel, un th welt bor pf 4] ebay from. p, Memes 
ſea coaſt, and o- 
cean. Near it is a RE Pfu: river, as 5 Ao 
ther more conſiderable at Saen ee Bali 
macoda, a caſtle huilt in Fl Mount Uniack, 


in the pariſh of Killeigh,, from whence is a Very 


extenſive, proſpect. In the gardens. ae orange, 
N oyprus trees. About three h ö 
uth weſt is the caſtle of. Inchiquin, near which 


RESTS moot Sven le EC 3G % 


xe, ſome planations of vic cls, which brac 


1111 1 4 
1 f Aae 7 0y itt 3 ans 


5 * aid ſome time at. Fai: WIDE 


? enyidous, we ſet out towards Cloyne, and pa 


herony at Clonpreſt, and ſomewhat farther. av 


the caſtle of Ightermuragh, Which is well built 
and one of the, moſt modern ſtructures of this 


kind in the country. About a mile ſouth of Caf 


tlemartyr, is a handſome ſcat; called Supple 8 
court, ſituated on a riſing ground, and enjoys an , 


extenſive proſpect of all the, improvemenis and 


new river of Caſtlemartyr, which is à pretty | 
borpugh town, with a handſgme church. 11 | 
high road from Cork to Youghall, formerly 


mute to the ſouth, and ran by the wit ah 


e Bally totas, Kc. 5 = to og road 

e are ſtill ſeveral: traces. ere; is an alms 
houſe, and a chartereſchool, with a ſpinning⸗ 
ſchool for the encouragement of the linen manu 
facture, Ir is a * 0 well watered, win 


the 


4 b 0 * 
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the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and in it an elegant 


houſe of the earls of Orrery. To the ſcuth of 


the houſe are the gardens, and artificial river, 
latcly made, which ſurrounds it and the town, 


and is one of che greateſt undertakings of this 


kindiin the kingdom. It is regularly banked; and 
its ſides planted; at the eaſt end 1 the towniit 
is broken into ſeveral caſcades, it is a · great orna- 
ment to this part of the country, and after mean- 
dring a conſiderable way, empties itſelf into ano- 


ther river, that diſcharges itſelf into Voughall 


bay. About a mile ſouih eaſt of Caſtlemartyr, a 


river called the Dowr, breaks out of a limeſtone 
rock, after taking à ſubterraneous courſe of a- 


bout a mile, having its riſe near Mogeely. Not 
far from Caſtlemartyr, is the ruined caſtle of Bal- 
hyrenane, ſituated near the eaſt end of the ſtrand 


of Ballycotton; this ſtrand is four miles long, 
both ſmooth and level; the point of Ring, forms 


the eaſt ſide of this bay, and Ballycotton point and 
Wand, the weſt extremity of it. 
ee, ety 1) | 


© The ſhore: towards the weſt, rounds in a large 
_ ſemicircle, like the hollow of a fine amphithea- 


tre. The iſland is an high ſmall ſpot, which in 


the proper ſeaſon; I was informed, is almoſt oo 
vered with neſts of various ſea-fowls, and puffins 


1 


eggs. From this iſland may be ſeen Kingſale- 


Head, and the mouth of Cork harbour: 
N n „ r 


Io miles weſt of this ſtrand, is the caſtle of 


Ballymaloe, now a good ſcat; but was ruined 
ina 164.1, after which it was repaired, and ſome 
_ new buildings added. In this caſtle hall are two 


pair of the horns of Mooſe deer, one of which 
meaſured from tip to tip ten feet three inches; 


he breadth of the palm thirty two inches; from 


the vertex or the head to the noſe twenty inches. 
. | _ Adjoining 


— ve roy — WO 


: — — — _ 
Fes _ — e — pe oe wr rr —— rr 


Adjoining to this caſtle are | ſome good gardens 
_ and;plantations: About a mile further to the 
veſt is Cloyne, ſituated about ten miles weſt of 
Toughall, and one mile from the ſea coaſt. It is 
de lee of a biſhop, but a ſmall mean place of lit fl 
ile trade. The cathedral is built in the fam ofa | 
croſs, and is a decent gothic building; the choir, 
in which is a good organ, is neatly ſiniſned . It 
s ſeventy feet long, and the nave about one hun- 
dred and twenty. On each fide are lateral ailes, 
befides the croſs ailes, divided by gothic arches, 
five on each ſide. At the entrance of the choir 
is à handſome portal of wood. The ſtalls, bi- 
thop's throne, the pulpit, and the pews, are well 
_ 'executed, as is the altar · piece. The biſhop's pa- 
- lace is large and convenient, and was rebuilt: the 
beginning of this century. Near the church 
Nands ons of thoſe round towers, peculiar to this 
_- Kingdom, ninety-two feet high and ten feei dia- 
meter. The door is about thirteen feet from the 
_ ground, which faces the weſt entrance of the 
Church, as the doors of thefe kind of buildings 
_ generally do. The ſoil. in. this neighbourbood is 
_ 4 loamy grey earth,” mixed with ſand, affording 
plenty of u heat, &c. In Cloyne is 2 ſmall caſ- 
tle, ſaid io have been erected by the Fitzgeralds. 
About a mile weft of the town, is caſtle Mary, a 
good ſeat, enjoying an agreeable proſpect of the 
harbour of Cork. This place was formerly call! 
e Cot's Rock, from the remains of a druid's al- 
. tar near the houſe, which confiſts of a large ſtone, 
fſſteen fret long, and eight broad, of a rough ir- 
regular figure, nearly oval. The. higheſt part 
from the ground is nine feet, ſupported by three 
- Other; great ſtones. From Cloyne it is twelve 
miles thy land to Cork, through a track of land as 
beautiful as pen can deſcribe; and ee 85 
7 e 37; ac or OR 
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ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, particularly two miles 
, weſt of Cloyne,. is Roſtilian, built on the ſite of, 
a caſtle, long ſince deſttoyed. It is at preſent - 
the ſeat of the earl of Inchiquin, a moſt noble 
edifice, pleaſantly ſituated at the ſouth eaſt ſide 
ot the harbour of Cork, where the tide flows to 
the garden wall. On a terras near the water, are 
ſome fmall pieces of cannon mounted, which, 
upon firing, render ſeveral echos through the va- 
rious hills that ſurround the harbour. Here 1 
ſaw two pair of thoſe foſſil horns, known by the 
name of Mooſe-horns. From hence is a moſt 
extenſive proſpect, which is terminated on the 
weſt by the iſlands of Spike, and Hawlbowling, 
and to the north by the Great Iſland. Near the 
houſe is a noble park. To the. ſouth weſt, near 
the harbour's mouth, is Cork-beg, a good ſeat, 
built on a peninſula, to which is a narrow iſthmus 
from the main land; near it are the ruins of. an 
old caſtle, and a decayed church. More to the 
ſouth, on the ſea - ſide, is an old ſeat, called Tra- 
bolgan. On the weſtern ſide of Cork harbour. 
within the mouth, is an high round land, called 
Corribiny Point, on its ſummit is one of the an- 
tient Tumuli, raiſed to the memory of ſome emi- 
nent warrior ; in order to have the better view of 
it, as well as the harbour and city of Cork, we 
procured a boat, and proceeded by water to that 
eity, in whoſe” environs abound delightful ſpots 
of land, ſeemingly fruiiful and well cultivated, - 
as well as many good houſes, ruined caſtles, and 
decayed churches, beautifully ſituated. : 


This harbour is large enough. to contain, the 
Whale navy of Great Britain; the entrance is 

free, open and bold; but we were ſurprized tio 
find there was not the leaſt fortification to defend 
the harbour. There are indeed the remains of 
, , . 
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an old fort on the right hand, as you enter be- 
tween the two headlands. The mouth of the 
channel is narrow, and the cannon may reach 
from ſhore to ſhore. - Where the ruins of the Old 
Fort ftand, the cape is very high, and the chan- 
- nel is not an hundred yards from the ſhore. Dog's 
Noſe-Point, as they call it, which is farther up 
the harbour, is another formidable ſituation; 
when you are in, you come to anchor off a vil- 
lage called Cove, when you are land- locked, 
and ſecured from all danger. Here are two 
_ Mands called Spike and Hawlbowling that ſerve 

as bulwarks to protect veſſels riding at anchor 

from being damaged by the'tide of ebb, or floods 

g off the land. On the latter of theſe iſlands are 

EY _ _ the remairis of an old fortification, efected about 

- ___ ..- . the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and which 

5 ommanded' all veſſels of burthen paſſing up to 
$ Cork. Under this iſland we, ſaw ſevera] elegant 

yawls and pleafure boats, belonging to a ſociety 

formed by the neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
who meet here every Saturday during the ſum- 
mer half year, to dine and make merry, in an 
apartment which they have fitted up for that 
Me | purpoſe, very commodiouſly, among the ruins of 
= - .- _ theſe buildings. Many people of conſequence 
3 and faſhion haye ſeats bordering upon the har- 
92 ut bour; and they exhibit. a moſt leaſing appear- 
11 . atice. One fide of Cork harbour is formed by 
W- te great iſland, formerly | called Barrymore 
. and, from its belonging to that family. As a 
defence to this paſſage, the only one by which the 
illand can be entered at low water, ſtands Belvel- 
. ly Caſtle, near it is Bonayne's Grove, a pretty 
ſeat, and Ballydelea, another good ſear. On the 
_ Faſt Ferry is Ballgrove, with its fine terras, half 
à mile long, the fineſt of the kind in the country. 
On the north is Aſhgrove. The firſt earl of Orre- 
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- Il tells us, in one of his letters, that this iſland 


is very fertile, about ſix miles in circumference, 


and a paſs of ſuch conſequence, that were he an 
enemy, about to invade this kingdom, it is one 
of the firſt places he would ſecure, as being near _ 
_ equally diſtant from Cork, Youghall, and King- 
ſale. This iſland is ſomething more than four 
miles long, and two broad; the land is every 


where high and ſteep; and all round it is great 
depth of water. 7 „ | 


1 principal place here is Cove, which is 


only inhabited by fiſhermen, and a few cuſtom- 


houſe officers: it is built upon the ſide of the 
hill, ſo very ſteep, that the houſes ſtand almoſt 
one upon another; they have a good effect upon 


the eye, being white-waſhed ; but this cleanlineſs, 


which is much affected all through the country, 


is mere outſide, - true hypocriſy ; for within they 


are very dirty. This - iſland is about eight En- 
_ gliſh miles from Cork; it contains ſome fe good 
houſes, and a very decent pariſh-church. - To the 


left is the other ſmall iſland, called Spike's-iſland, 


a noted place for ſmuggling ; for ſmall veſſels, at 5 


l 
high water, ſteal in unſeen by the officers at Cork. 
A ſtranger when he has paſſed this ſtraight, 
would imagine he was entirely land-locked, and 
would be gazing for the city of Cork; indeed I 


took the ruins of an old caſtle, called Moncks 


"Town, to belong to that city, till informed other- 


- wiſe. Somewhat further on the left are the Gi- | 


ants ſtairs, formed by nature, but our boatmen 
inſiſted they were made by art. A little higher 


in this gut, is a horſe- ferry to the main land from 
Cove. From Cove we were rowed up to Paſſage. 
| Here all ſhips of burden unlade, and their ; 
cargoes are carried up to Cork, either on ſmall 


P 2 l Cars, 
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cars, drawn by orie horſe, or in veſſels of ſmall 
| ſize, the channel higher up admitting only thoſe 
of one hundred and fifty tons burthen, though the 


harbour ſtretches above a mile from ſhore to 
| ſhore: ” There ars buy few houſes ed - Ps 


1 1 


-From Paſſage t to Cork: the view is axiromety 
ploaſant, and exhibits a variety of beautiful land- 
which the genius, fancy, and ſpirit of 


5 Pola, or Claude Loraine, could never exceed. 
Ihe road is carried, for ſome diſtance, along the 
_. ſide of the river Lea, which is adorned with plea- 
ſant iſlands. One of theſe is called LIfle, or the 
Little Iſland, which denomination it bears to 
diſtinguiſh it from Barrymore, or the Great Iſland; 


it: contains about one thouſand ſix hundred Iriſh. 


_ acres, and is three miles diſtant from the city of 
Cork, nearly two miles Jong, and one broad; 


there: ate three or four good houſes built on it, 


wich convenient offices: it is part of the eſtate of 


the preſent lord L'INle. There runs throughout ; 
this whole iſland a ſtratum of lime-ſtone, which is 


the more remarkable, as there is nothing like it 
to be found in any of the neighbouring quarries 
on the northern coaſt, which, however near, con- 
| tain Hense than a us gritty fone.” "WO : 


4. 


The: main Chanel is very broad, ur 861 . 


pertionably: deep. The lands,” on the oppoſite 
ſhore, riſe into gemle hills, which no where aſ- 
pirè too high; and are ornamented with ſeveral 
neat country ſeats, pleaſant gardens, and thriv- 


ing plantations, belonging: 0! the br of 


4 Cork. 


e * 8 >. * 


"Cork i is a ey AE and extenſive, bead: my 
expectation. J had been taught to think worſe 


| 5 ye 8 in all W than it deſerves; ; it was de- 
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ſcribed as the magazine of naſtineſs; and as it 
is the great ſhambles of the kingdom, I was pre- 
diſpoſed to credit theſe reports; but it is really 
. as clean, in. general, as the metropolis. The 
- Naughter-houſes are all in the ſuburbs, and there, 
indeed, the gale is not untainted ; but in the city, 
5 dase ſo called, all is tolerably clean, and con- 
ſequently ſweet. If ſufficient care were taken, 
even the ſuburbs might be purged of every thing 
offenſive, either to the ſight or ſmell; for the 
ſtand upon the declivity of hills, and down each 
ſtreet there is a copious flow of water, perpetual- 
ly waſhing down the filth, from the door of each 
flaughter-houſe into the river Lea, that entirely 
ſurrounds the city, which is about three miles 
long, and not quite two in breadth. 


It is finely watered by two branches of the ri- 
ver, that divides about a mile above the eity. 
This river takes its rife from Lough-Loo, near a 
village called Inchy-geelah; in the barony. of 
Mufkerry. One of its divided branches runs on 
the north ſide of the town, and the other on the 
ſouth, under two neat new- built bridges. It is 
not navigable above the town but for ſmall boats, 
neither is it in art to make it ſo. By canals cut 
for that purpoſe, it tuns through many parts 
of the city, but is not freſh till it runs off to 
low water-mark. The water for the uſe of the 
kitchen is fetched from above the town; and 
what is drank by the inhabitants is brought from 
My Ladies Well, a place much reſorted to before 
the reformation, and where, even now, the Ro- 
man Catholicks come to pay their devotion. 
There is another well, that has, in former ages, 
been celebrated for the wonderful cures it per- 
formed; but, ſince the diſſolution of abbeys, 


Was 
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was choaked up, till lately cleanſed. They have 
many good ſprings in the parts adjacent to the. 
ä V * 
The iſland where the city ſtands, is interſeted 
with ſeveral canals, either natural or artificial, 
| which, being banked and quayed in, bring up 
ſhips almoſt to every ſtreet. The city, whoſe ſi- 
| tuation is partly on a riſing ground on the north 
and ſouth, and the middle on a level. The main 
ſtreet between the gates is very broad, but the 
other part is moſtly compoſed of lanes, cutting 
the main ftreets at right angles, and ſo narrow, 
that one of them, which is but ten feet wide, is 
called Broad-lane. The houſes are old, and far 
& from being elegant in appearance. A new city 
\ = has been added to the old one ſince the year 1718, 
| which the induſtrious inhabitants have gained from 


1 the ſea or marſhy ground; moſt parts of which 


_ retain the names of their reſpective founders, as | 
Dunſcombe's Marſh, Hammond's Marſh, &c. 


I The building of the ſtreets in this new acquired 


: ground, is moſtly after the Engliſh taſte. On the 
1 new quays, indeed, there are ſome good looking 


= buildings, which they are obliged to weather- 


| . Nate; and this they do in a manner fo neat as to 
render it almoſt ornamental, but the external 
appearance of which, however, is not the beſt; 
the apartments are in every reſpect elegant, and 
{  _ the tables plentifully and neatly furniſhed. The 
|. - ©. inhabitants are hoſpitable and generous : they are 

{ rich, and deal largely in proviſions, many of our 


S, | fleets, both of merchantmen and ſhips of war, 


touching her to victual, which they do at a cheap 
rate; yet to us the place was dear enough, not 


eis ſo than London. 


5 red There are two large lone bridges, one tothe 
3 Ci. IE ng on  -| 
4 | N 
f N 
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north, and the other to the ſouth, over the grand 
branches of the Lea, beſides fęveral ſmall ones, 
and ſome draw- bridges thrown over the leſſer 
branches or canals. The inhabitants are com- 

puted to be eighty thouſand, the majority of 
whom are Roman catholicks, and in a neceſſitous 
0 F 


I have not heard a bell in any of the churches 
too good for the dinner- bell of a country ſquire. 
But here is ſomething infinitely better. Here is 
the buſy buſtle of proſperous trade, and all its 
cConcomitant bleſſings. All the wealth of Munſter / 
and Connaught paſſes through two or three cities, 
which may be faig to have eaten up the ſur- 
_ rounding country, where the wretched peaſant . 
never taſtes the fleſh of the cattle which he feeds, 
but ſubſiſts upon potatoes, generally without 
Witter, and ſometimes even without milk. Smith's 
Hiſtory of Cork, quoting Stanihurſt, reports that 
twenty years ago Cork was but the third city in 
Munſter; now it is the ſecond in the kingdom, 
and therefore called the Briſto] of Ireland. 


Except in the article of linen, its exports are 
more conſiderable than thoſe of Dublin. The 
balance of trade, I ſhould conceive, to be againſt 
Dublin, the trade of which chiefly conſiſts in the 
importation of luxuries ; whereas Cork deals al- 
__ moſt entirely in exporting the neceſſaries of life, 
aà2lã⁊ls heef, pork, butter, hides, tallow, &c. 


There are two gates, the north and ſouth ; 
3 priſons for debtors and malefactors, they 
are beautiful buildings, the river Lea paſſing 
with its divided ſtreamꝭ on the outſide of each. 
The high ſtreet, terminated by theſe two gates, 
believe is near an Engliſn mile in length. There 


* 
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Vas a third gate, within theſe: few years to the 
_ © eaſt, with a draw- bridge and port-cullis, but re- 
moved to give way to the new buildings on the 
Marſh. They have two markets weekly, Wed- | 
neſdays and Saturdays, and then the high ftrees ⁵ 
and lanes adjacent are ſo crowded it is hard to 
paſs. I own I had not curioſity enough to count 
them, but 1 am credibly informed, that in the 
the high-ſtreet alone, there are upwards of fifty 
lanes, that branch out on each fide. 


« 


# The floods ſometimes do great damage to the_ 
: _ merchants and traders here; and the eee 
have been ſometimes obliged to paſs from houſe 
to houſe in boats, in the very middle of the high- 
ſtreet. It is true, theſe inundations come but 
ſeldom; but the houſes upon the quays pre- 
pare for it every winter, by providing ma ſgri- 
als to ſtop up the doors of the warehouſes, % 


9 
7 


Near the north pow is an old tower, (the re- 
mains, as I am informed of a larger building) 
called Skiddy's Caftle, which is now converted 

into a magazine for powder, where is kept a con- 

RS. 


I The Cuſtom-bouſe is a handſome brick build- 
ing, with angles, window-caſes, and door frames 
pf ſtone: it was erected at the expence of George 

I. and is ſurrounded by a good quay, with cranes, 
and all proper conveniencies for landing goods, 
cloſe to the north channel of the river, which is 
indifferently wide here, with a new cut to load 
veſſels almoſt” round it, where they can bring 
their ſides to the wharf, and lade and unlade- at 
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pile, built i in the Italian taſte, with a fine open. 
piazza; but it is placed in a nook of the city in 
a bye-lane, which much obſcures the beauty of 
the building. Leading to the north end of it, 
is another artificial canal, that lands within ten 
Rum» of the market-houſe. F 


„The Exchange (chat makes a he in the 
High-fireet, and, in ſome fort, I. judge to be a 
fault, becauſe in that part it narrows the paſſage 
in the. very middle of it) is ſmall for ſuch an 
opulent trading city, but a very neat building, 
erected 1708; it is ſupported by ſubſtantial Pilla, | 


and Opens to the north and weſt ſides. 


The county Cour-hoala; wins the FO at N 


to hear cauſes at the aſſizes, is a very handſome 


| = clean, large, and well ornamented: it 


ſtands near the Tholſel, but is more obſcured 


than the market- place; for this is thrown back 0 
from a narrow ſtreet, and when the front door f 
the paſſage is cloſed, the building is almoſt hid 

from the eye. It is ſuppoſed to be built on part 

of the antient king's reſidence, and is ſtill called 
the King's Old Caſtle. The Fleſh :- market be- 
tween that and the Tbolſel, is navery N 


nelyhbours. 


*\ 
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Feen the Tholſel or — is e Fiſh- _ 
market, in another lane; but this fituation is ve- 
ry convenient, a double cut ſtream. running, on 
each ſide, which is a means of rendering it ſweet. 
and clean. About a hundred and fifty paces to 


the weſt of this market, on Hammond's Marſh, 


is a very handſome large bowling green, planted iT 
on its margins with trees, kept regularly cut, 
-whoſe/ſhade make it a pleaſant walk; ee 


in a morning. 
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Before 'the reformation, there were no leſs 
than fifteen convents of religious belonging to this 
____ cy.” A place called Friar's-walk, was part of 
* the garden of that called the Red-Abbey, belong- 
I ing to the Ciſtertians; another on the ſouth, whoſe _ 
| tower, and ſome part of the church, are ſtill re- 
|  miining; is metamorphoſed into a ſugar-houſe. 
| Theſe remains are yearly decaying; but the maſ- 
1 ter of the ſugar-houſe, as time throws down the 
materialb, piles them up in the Chancel, and 
Me. will not ſuffer them io be made uſe of upon any 


1 1 * - — 
0 


I) be Proteſtant churches are ſeven; yet there 
are but three worth notice. The cathedral, at 
Finbar's, or St, Barry's, was built by St. Finbar, 
the firſt biſhop of this dioceſe, in the year of re- \ 
_ demption 630. His feſtival was kept the 27th : 
of September. It ſtands on the ſouth part of the 
branch of the Lea, and is without the gate, in a 
very pleaſant church- yard, ſhaded with rows of 
trees planted uniform. It was rebuilt in the reign 
of the late king, by a parliamentary tax upon 
_ coals imported into Cork. It is a ſpacious ſtruc- 
ture of the Doric order; but the tower near it is 
à mean ſpirical ſtructure, low and poorly built. 


St. Mary Shandon, beyond the north bridge, 
ſtands upon a 2 ground, is a handſome build - 

ing, with a high ſquare tower, erected from the 
foundation a few years age 
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Ik! here is alſo another new church, within an 
hundred paces of the ſouth gate, much the hand- 

ſomeſt in the city. As we came up the harbour, 
it appeared to be ſeated in ihie centre of the build- 
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ings; but it is not ſo. The foundation is bad, 


and the tower bas nen Yes 105 it 4eoms 
| SANgErON8e e Lo ache on cio ml alltel 
: - Tha other four 8 are en a EN eel 
410 the old remains of the former monaſteries, 
. think, too inconſiderable to be e notice of. 


14 + reign of. Edw. IV. * ROLES pc 
churches i in Cork; now there are hut ſeven. Vet 
it has ever ſince that time heen eſteemed a thriv- 
ing city, and in the memory of man it is ſaid to 
have heen doubled. But the ſtate of population 

N Log gy he r from the number of church- 


„ 


A 


"To oe” the _ — — the ESR Ye _ ch 


es has decreaſed with increaſing population, we 
ſhould recollect that in the time of Edward the 
Veoh, they had but one religion, that now they 
have many; and that the catholics out- number 
1 other denominations, ſeven to one at leaſt. 


5 wy the Romaniſts athens: raligianty 1 to all their 
old. inſtitutions, inthe number and diviſion of 
pariſhes, and as they have now but ſeven maſs- 


houſes, in ſo large and populous a city, we may 
fairly ſuppoſe that there were no more pariſhes in 


Edward's time; though there might have been 


eleven churches, reckoning in that number the 


"chapels belonging tothe four monaſteries, which 


Were then in Cork, viz. St. Dominick's, St. 


Francis 's, the Red Abbey, and ihe Cill Abbey... 
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day, | 


2 It m maſt to be obſerved, that chaugh- the * 
1 e ö aan remain to this 
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day, and have regular ſervice in their diſtinct 


houſes, as in the pariſn maſs-houſes; in all of 

which they have a ſucceſſion of ſervices, on 

| Sundays and holy days, from early in the morn- 

We 4 ing, till late at night, for the accommodation of 
5 their numerous votaries. oy nos an. , 0 


Beegſides theſe eleven maſs-houſes, there are 


four diſſenting meeting-houſes, belonging to Preſ- 


byterians, | Anabaptiſts, Quakers," and French 
Proteſtants. The prevalence of the popiſh inter- 

eſt in Cork, may be argued from the following 

trivial circumſtance : bidding a fellow whom-- 


had pieked up for my Ciceroni, to conduct me 


from the cathiedral to tlie biſhop's houſe, he aſked 

; mae which'biſhop? The ſame concluſion I drew 
5 at Kilkenny, from another trifle; I there heard 
5 the titular biſhop. greeted in the ſtyle of his 
dignity. ent neten en 4 5 5 S134 S970 1 | 

S . Pr Ht ß 

On Sunday morning early, ſtepped into one 

of their maſs-houſes, and a ſpacious one it was. 


| 


5 The prieſt had juſt finiſhed the celebration of maſs. 

N On the altar ſtood ſix candles. A fervitor came 
5 in, after the prieſt had withdrawn, and, kneeling 

= before the altar, he entered the rails, like thoſe 
bbpl dur chancels; and, after kneeling again, he 
mm : -fnuffed out two of the candles; then he kneeled 
= again, and ſnuffed out two more ; he kneeled a 
4 Fourth time, and extinguiſhed the fifth; the ſixth . 
5 „%% oro og I FRLS 
1 + There were ſeveral elegant carriages ſtanding 
$7 before the door when I entered} and a prodigious 
141g crowd of people in the ſtreet, as motley an aſſem- 
_ blage of human creatures as I had ever ſeen. 
= "There was a multitude of beggars imploring alms 
= in the Iriſh language, ſome in a high, and ſome © | 
1 2 
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in a low key. Some of them meaſured out tones 


as if ſinging; but in accents the moſt unmuſical 
chat ever wounded the human ear. 
Re DT TOI 25 TC 4 N 22 ET C07 115 OLSEN 
Not content with what I ſaw at mafs, I after- 
_ "wards went to the new church, near the South- 
gate, the ſteeple of which exactly anſwered 
Shakeſpeare's deſcription in floping to "its — 
foundation: which argues the fenny bottom 
whereon it ſtands. I was, however, delighted 8 
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After ſervice they generally betake themſelves 
to àa public walk, called the Mall; which is no 
more than a very ill- paved quay upon one f 
_ © their canals, with a row of trees on one fide, and 
houſes on the other. It is a pleaſure, however, 
to ſee that they are filling up this canal, and ſe- | 
veral others, where the water having no current, , 
muſt have become obnoxious to the air in hot 
weather. On a bridge, thrown over this canal, 
is an equeſtrian ſtatue of his late Majeſty, exe- 
cCuted in bronze by an artiſt of Dublin, in 1761. 
This wich a pedeſtrian of lord Chatham, of white 
marble, by Wilton, which coſt the corporation 
450l. and one in plaiſter of Paris, lately painted 
' white, and properly repaired, of king William 
III. in the Mayoralty-houſe, are the only ſtatues 
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0 this 3 Way. well 8 and "he 20 


flagged, it would be as ornamental. 10 the deus. 
as agreeable to the ladies. There is another 


lie walk called the Redhouſc-walk,;. 
(length, planted on each fide; where the lower 


ſort walk; and on deaving the Mall, I found it 
couded witl people, in general, very er | 
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"They 4 3 2 neat 18 built by 1 | 
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5 11 4049 41571 49011 71 TTY 14) *83£45 759 
7 7 a latge rm Wee white Nolde badly "TY 
E and not encumbered with ornament, there is 
t aſſembly, once a fortnight, at which vou will 
ſome very handſome 
pink of the mode. 
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properly regale, and amply eee. 


3 6 9 Are no -hacknes-conches here; 55 but 2 
areplemp of chairs, or ſedans. Their fare is but 


vou from one end of the 


kourpency for carry in 
if they” 5809 You 


«ky, tothe: other. 


Indeed, 
mhrxovgh. the gates, they, will demand ſixpence ; b 


but alis is an act of their own making. Tbeſe 
. aue extremely convenient for the followers 
Bacchus, whn hs a great number uf votaries 


in this city. This vice is, in a great mesſutre, 
um to their riches and commerce, vhich brings 


a great reſort of ſailors, who it is well 'known, 


one and all devoted to * deity. One of 7 


the 


weſt 91 — 3 ; 
Ct. curbrongh'yery low grounds, for a mile in 


males, 6 | 


a alms-houſes, and a neat infirmary for | 
the conveniency of the ,poot,. all well _— 1 


= 
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'  thecofif houſes is conducted ſomewhat like thoſe 
in London. The taverns are pretty good, and 


very cheap; port-wine is better here than any 


where elſe I have been, and porter is more oom 
mon than in any part of | England, out of London. 


I Thisarticle alone coſts Ireland a prodigious ſum, 


I have heard above 40, oool. yearly. By means 


of the draw back, this liquor is fold as cheap 
abroad as at home. Ought it not to be the policy 
of the legiſlature of this kingdom, to lighten, or 


even take off the duty on beer, in order to encou- 


5 rage their own breweries? Among other things, 


I was here ſne wn a ſet of kuives and forks, whoſe 
handles were made of a bony ſubſtance, or ex- 


ereſcence, that grew out of the heels of the won- 


derful oſſified body of the man I ſaw in Trinity 
College, Dublin; he was a native of this place. 


Theſe bones grew in the form of a cock's-ſpfir, | 
but much larger, as you may eaſily imagine, fince 
the handles are of a common ſize. They were 


not ſawed off, but fell yearly, like the horns of 


a ſtag, without any force, or pain to the limbs 
that bore them. They were well poliſhed, and 
of a very hard ſubſtance, equal to ivory, though 


% 


1t is argued, that the ſituation of Cork cannot 
be healthful, as it is built upon a marſh; interſect- 
ed with canals, and ſurrounded by a large river. 


Vet the bills of mortality, and even the antece- 
det reaſon of the thing, prove the contrary ; 


for the watefs in theſe canals are never ſtagnant, 
but always rapid in their current, which com- 
municates motion to the air. and bruſhes off all 
noxious vapours that might be ſuppoſed to 


The iſland was formerly wall defend 
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old fortification. 


it againſt the incurſions of the neighbouring Septs, 
with whom it was in a perpetual warfare; it 


having 5 built by the Danes, (long 


before the Engliſh had any footing in the kingdom 
i wa Irifh, A this . 1d 8 : 
9 The walls were repaired by king 
The high lands, which, on both ſides the river, 
command the town, forbid it to be a place of 
any defence againſt, cannon. They barracks, on 
the ſouth ſide of the town. are formed from the 
old citadel, whoſe ruins ſeem to tell us it was 


formerly a formidable place; it is built on an 
eminence, to look into the town, and command 
its obedience. . The \ and ſeveral parts of the 


wall, more eſpecially to the weſt, are of the 


It ſuſtained a ſhort ſiege againſt the forces ot 
Oliver Cromwell, who ſtormed the ſouth gate, 
and compelled the inhabitants to furrender ; for 

the terror of his arms and fear of his cruelty flew 
before him, and damped the ſpirits of the braveſt. 


He ordered the bells to be taken out of all: rhe. 


_ churches of the city, and ſent to the foundery, 
| where they were converted into batterin cannon, 
and the churches have been without them ever 


5 * 


ſince. Evemone of his on party admoniſhed 


him upon this occaſion, telling him, the inhabi- 


tams would look upon ſuch an order as a relative 


to facrilege : Oliver calmly teplied. Since 
gun- powder was invented by a prieſt, he thought 


the beſt uſe for the bells would be to promote 


them into cannons; meaning it as a pun upon the 


canons of the church. However, in 1603, ihe 
inhabitants refuſed to acknowledge lung 
the Firſt to the crown of England, till it was con- 
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firmed by the pope ; they ſhut their gates againſt 
the preſident of Munſter, poſſeſſed themſelves of 


7 king's ſtores, and atted in open rebellion! 


The inſurgents {wore they would not lay down 


their arms, unleſs publickly permitted to go to 


maſs. They were guilty of many outrages againſt 


the Proteſtants, and committed great irregulari- 


ties; which were, however, put an end to, by 


the arrival of lord Moum joy, lord lieutenant of 


the kingdom; to whom, being unable to reſiſt 
his power, they ſurtendered. He puniſhed ſome 


of the ringleaders with death; but behaved, up- 


on the whole, with great lenity and moderation: -- 
and having rebuilt Elizabeth Fort, which was a 


mquare fortification,” with four regular baſtions on 


the ſouth fide of the town, by way of citadel, 


he ſet out for Limerick, to quelt ſome di ſtiirban- | 
ces of the ſame waters there, in which he Had 
FA ſucceſs.” | | 


* ** Il « ” of N * 


la 1600 it had out How ww avant William 2 
in. s army, commanded by the prince of Wir- 
temburg and the earl of Marlborough, to whom 


the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. Here 
the young duke of Grafton, natural ſon of Charles 
5 II. was killed in his twentieth eee E e 


| But if Cork is in placed for reſiſting the El- 
mities of war, it is happily ſituated for obtaining 
the bleſſings of peace, By univerſal commerce. It 


is evidently moſt convenient for the weſtern 
world; and; what to ſome may appear patadoxi- 
cal; it nes . advantageouſly for the Eaſt- Indies 


than any of the Engliſ ports From this fortu- 


nate ſituation, Cork has grown into ſuch impor- 


(dahce, as to be one of the third-fare © eines in the 
"Britiſh: 1 png en l tas | 
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4 50 1 10 cookiciable this 3 FA Ko po — 

0 55 nufaQtures, what would it be with their acceſſion 3 
= It is not, it cannot be any peculiar indolence o 

nature; it muſt. be. from certain ill-judged re: 


2.  Nrictions of e that e een are not itt; 
„  duftrious. 0 12 | Ras n of 


| 64150 es oF Cork are 9 X01 p 
| the country around the city, and on both ſides the 
river, is hilly, like that round Baih. The rides 
to Paſſage and Glanmire are charming, the accli- 

vities being decorated with a variety of handfowe 

| _ ſeats. The ſuburb, to the north, is near a ma- 
mtmred mile long, and that to the ſouth much the 

_ fame length. To the weſt of this ſuburb. is 2 
20 long row of cabins, called the Pevil's-Drop.)'1n 
7 this part the poorer ſort of the. inhabitants dwell; 
_ their, doors are thronged with children, which, 
notwithſtanding the hard labour of their parents, 
; | proves them extremely en weden Wor 5 
_ 33 ehe manned fort. OO N So 
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Cork was — 805 W down by. accideny i in "bc | 
reign of James I. but aro fe from _ ruins each PY 
— time, with redoubled ſplendor.” | „ I- | 


After Jia: carefully peruſed every thingiwe 

could find relative to this city, we ſet off to viſit 
its environs. On each ſide of the river, are ſeve- 
ral pretty tetreats, almoſt contiguous to each * — 
95 ther, too numerous to be particularly mentioned. 
About two miles ſoutk of Cork on the road to 
= Paſſage, is a neat village called Douglas, where is 
1 4 noble manufacture for making fail-cloth ; and 

| not far from it Mar bone rough, a handſome houſe 8 
+ - with good plantationb. Net far diſtant is Donny- 
2 | | brook, 4 * b on a . 8 in on 5 
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„ TRESH TRAVELLER 7 
of the city. Two miles weſtward is Rockford's 
| Town, another ſeat, on a hill; and Chetwynd 
another pleaſant place, with good gardens, canals, 
Kc. About two miles ſouth ſouth-weſt from 
Cork, is a celebrated holy well, to which many 
cures are attributed. Two miles weſt of Cork is 
| na hate: or Biſhop's Town, where is a neat N 
houſe and chapel. Near the city are large weirs 
croſſing the river Lea, for taking ſalmon. We 
thence ſet forward for Kingſale, &c. At about 
five miles diſtance from Cork is five · miles- bridge 


on the river Oonbury, being the midway between 
Cork and Kingſale. Here is a chalybeat ſpring, - — 


impregnated with ſulphur, and it has a ſtrong 
taſte of iron at the fountain head. A few years 


ſimce a ſhaft of coals was ſunk here, but with lit- 


tle ſucceſs; however, the block flate that was 


dug up, on examination was found to be full of 


ſulphureous marcaſite, and on being burnt pro- 
duced both ſulphur and iron. Here we turned to 
the eaſt, and viſited Carigaline caſtle, which is 
' ſituated on the upper end of Croſs-haven, on the 
north ſide. of the river Qonbury, built on a lime- 155 
ſtone rock. In Elizabeth's time it was reckoned 
impregnable, but now entirely demoliſned. The 
pariſh church is in good repair, and near it is an 
handſome houſe. Near it was Shannon-park or 
Ballirirea, now entirely gone to ruin. From 
Shannon; park a rivulet empties itſelf into a creek, 
a little to the fouth of Monks Town. A mile 
ſouth-weſt of Carigaline, is Kilowen, a new houſe, 
and good ſeat; and ſomewhat more weſt former- 
ly ſtood a caſtle called Meades-town. | A mile 
weſt of Croſs-haven is Huddersfield, a good ſeat 
on a, riſing ground, and near the houſe a 'gazado, 
which commands a proſpect of the harbour ot 
Cork, the ocean, and a vaſt tract of ſea coaſt, 
The caſtle of Ballea is ng ruin, a mile veſt „ 
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deſtroyed, and near it is erected A m- 0d 
ſeat,” About five miles from Cork, on the ſouth 
fide of the river Oonbury, is a pretty ſeat called 


% 
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of. Carigaline, and oppoſite to Coolemore afe the 


ruins of another caſtle. About three miles ſourh' 


of Carigaline is Rinabelly, where is a good houſe. 
More to the ſouth-weſt is Barry's Caſtle, built 
on a rock hanging over the coaſt. At Britfield's 
_ Town near it, the 


| ſea eagle, or oſpery, breeds in 
the cliffs; and on the eaft fide of Oyſter-haven 
is Mount Long, an handſome cafile ; and not far 
from it is Bellgooly, another caſtle. Iwo miles 


- ſouth of Carigaline ſtands Tracton-abbey, found- 


ed in 1224 the original buildi * now quite 
modern good 


4 


y 
. 


5 x. gſdale, arid on the other ſide is Ballinahoſſack, 
a. 


mall village; and near Kingſale is Ballintob- 
ber, from whence'we' proceeded to Kingſale, by 


| the natives called Kinaileach, a large town, fouth 


weſt of Cork. The country on both ſides is tole- 


rable, but not to be compared with that which 
ſurrounds Cork; neither is the eye ſo agreeably de- 
'  Tighted with ſuch numbers of pleaſant proſpects 
or beautiful ſeats. However, the glebe' is well 
cultivated, even. to the ſummit of the moun- 


tains}; and the vales look very pleaſant; but more 


_ eſpecially from the right, the road aſcending and 
 defcending the greateſt part of the wax. 


DS, "The ſituation of Kingſale is much like the road 
that leads to it, irregular, almoſt a half moon 
round the harbour, or baſon, as they call it, one 
of, the fineſt I ever ſaw, and the ſafeſt; for lam 
informed, at low water it is deep enough to con- 
- rain five hundred fail of the largeſt ſhips, land- 


locked. as the failors term it. The buildings of 


\ ; 8 1 
5 : e | 55 


' this town are tolerable endugh, I mean thoſe that 
are kept up, for there are many mouldering a- 
Way. In the centre of tlie town; which is moſtly 
on 4 level, is a handſome market-houſe, near 


— 


which 
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which flands a ſlrong- built priſon. Here are the: 
ruins of ſeyeral monaſteries, and religious houſes, 
ſcattered up and down, that I believe, before the 
Reformation, muſt have taken up at leaſt a; third 
part of the town. That part towards the land 
was formerly covered by a flrong wall, if we may 


gueſs at its ſtrength by the thiickneſs of its re- 
W SE Wetter fender Hlult fri 
War, which murders Cork, is the life of King- 
ſale; and Tam credibly informed, that leaſes are 
made for double the rent in the time of war with 
France or Spain. The reaſon is, that moſt of our 
_ inward or outward bound ſhips have convoys to, 
and from, this place, where they take in proviſi- 
ons, &c. but at this time there were few ſhips. in 
the harbour, ſo that they find little amendment 
in their trade yet, and I muſt own I never ſaw 
ſo large a town as this with ſo ſmall a face of bu- 


II have already informed you there is not any 
. regularity in their ſtreets; and one of them that 
leads to the bowling-green, on that part that ex- 
tends: to the right of the baſon, is troubleſome 
enough to aſcend ; hut on the top you are agreea- 
_ bly | RIS? to find a very handſome level, 
; wheto there is a fine bowling-green, whoſe bor- 
der, to the left, is a kitchen-garden, mounted a- 
bove the tops of the chimnies of the fireet belox. 
From hence you have a proſpect of the town and. 4 
harbour, and the litile iſland of Scilly, about | 
three acres, as near as I could gueſs, where none 
_ but fiſhermen dwell : their houſes are of a poor 
ſtructure, without the leaſt fence, yard, garden, 
or green ſpot, as I could diſcover. The ancient 
inhabitants, as we are informed, came from the 
iſland of Scilly, near the land's-end of Cornwall, 
where multiplying rather too faſt, the race =—_ MEE 


= 
* 


\ , 


rü COMPLETE. 
ſook their native country, and arrived here, 
where they have for many ages followed the ſame 
employment of fiſhing. _ Their boats are indiffer- 
ently. large, and bear the ſea very well, for I had 
te curioſity to go in one of them. beyond the, 
mouth of the harbour; but finding the wind high, 
and the billows boiſterous, I choſe rather io re- 
turn than tempt the winds and waves, for the ſake : 
of a pleaſure, that could not give the leaſt ſatis- 
faction, through the danger. When I landed, ! 
bat the curiolny.to, look into one of their houſes. '\ 
aug found the furniture worſe than I could con- 
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4 gentfemin that went wih us in the veſſel, 
told me, the ſituation of Kingſale put him in 
mind of Liſbon in Portugal, as you enter the ri- 
ver Tagus, and I own, at the diſtance of a mile 
from it, you would imagine it was thrice larger 
than you find it. The Cuſtom-houſe officers are 

very ſtrict here; for they came on board in order 
to ſearch us, though we had not left the harbour 
three hours; but when they ſaw us in the veſſe! 
they retired, and civilly begged. pardon. I was 
informed by my companion, theſe fiſning-veſſels 
are very dexterous in the ſmuggling trade; there- 
fore the vigilance of the officers of the cuſtoms. is 
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We viewed the citadel, which is built upon a 
ſolid rock, fronting the ſea. I have never ſeen a 
| finer fortification, | mean towards the entrance of. 
WW — ' - the harbour. For us ſtrengih towards the land, 
*, there is little to ſay ; the ditch. is Þ hgh, ha, 8 
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not deep, and the ground. about it ſo. high, that, 
oa may look imo che fortification ;. but, the part; 
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ſea, from tlürty to. forty=wwo pound ball. 1 
reckoned an hundted and eight ready bar, uſe, 
wirh their ammunition piled for every, gun in ex- 
cellent order. We were ſhewn the cannon. 0 
forty-two pound ball, that ruck a, French; ſhip 
On, t e quarter. almoſt A. league from the citadel, 


* 


1 the Liſt war, 5 Ae e Mn into. Aer narbour. e * 


% he ani Armada in 1 2 148 for 1 hy nor 


and, in the apinion'of eee * 

el. #543] 1 A | 1 TW Loe 14 MIO £ 
Abaut half 4 vile. nearer the; wn, upon a; TAE 

by an, iſthmus, are the ruins of | another ſtron 

fort, of. 4 large extent. The block-haui e; on the 

verge of. the water, 15 Alt remaining, though. 1 5 Coo 

Secupied. 15 It v was.demoliſhed on the building. of 

the ek whic Was accounted * a much bettet 

litnation. ,. e landed, We were ſhewn te 4 

ruins of the rec % hers the. becher of. Kg. . 

uſed. to reſide. N ae Lo n 4557 El 5885 1 
1 cannot learn Sh this k town of 1 was 

| firſt built, or who was the founder; but! believe 

it muſt have flouriſhed in the early ages, from the 

| goodneſs and ſecurity * its e ad: its FAROE 955 

tion for ze. V 5 | e 
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1 1 as nant Was 5 to F a 
3 place, the mayor of the town went out to 
Fe: meet him, the keys of which he received, and 

did not, as uſual, return them again; but, to the 
8 of moſt people, he gave them i into the © 
hands of Colonel Stubber, the governor.” He was 
Ib che e was a Ro nan catholic, uct „„ 
Hons. | 8 


6 EN c Mp Vee 


fore e jud it not convenient to Won a place of 
ſo much e to one of that religion. It 
Was whiſpered to Cromwell, that Stubber the 
| [gore ernor was not Over-ſtrict in 9 1 religion. 
5 May be not,” replied Cromwell, but as he 
is a ſold, be has honour, and therefore we will 
let his teligion alone at this time.“ This place 
"retained its obedience to the government tin ine 
ugfortunate reign of king James the Second, x ho, 
after his abdication, landed here tie 12th of 
March 1689, with ſuccoyrs from France; he 
Was received by the lord Tyrconnel, and from 
/ thence” proceeded to Dublin. This town was 
1 arriſoned in his favour, and propoſed io make a 
Id defence; but the earl © Marlborough, af- 
er Cork ſubmitted to his Maj eſty king William's 
arms, oathe thir bf: October inveſted. Kingſale, 
| operjed the trenches on the fifth, and cannonaded | 
the town. The garriſon'made a very good de- 
fence for nine 2 5 but on the tenth 4 breach 
Was made; and the earl of Mariborough preparing 
for a form, the governor beat a parley, and ſur- 
rendered. The wars were demoliſhed by order 
of the king, and He er — 2 
e e : | 
| by Kitigfale we . to avid; 
in 185 5 way thither, 5 miles from arge fate; is a 
ſmall village called Dunderrow, and neat it a 
large Daniſh entrenchment. Near Duuderrow is 
Holty-hill, an excellent houſe with fine gardens. 
An aveuue that leads to the houſe-is- above a mile 
long, well planted. To the north is a neat. vil- 
lage. A little farther on the road is Fe 
caſtle in ruins. Not far from it is Poulne- ; 
caſtle, now pleaſant ſeat. Near it a good houſe | 
called (Golden-buſh, ſituated on the Nee jt 
: ſomewhat farther is See A little be- 
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yond which is Iniſhannon, ſix miles from Kingſale 


on the banks of the Bandon river. It was for- 


merly walled, and a place of ſome note, as ap- 
pears by the foundations of ſeveral large build- 
ings; and till lately was very poor, but a linen 
manufactory now eſtabliſhed here has greatly im- 
proved it. Here is a charter- ſchool erected late- 
ly. A little nearer Bandon is the caſtle of Dun- 
daneere, from whence'it is about à mile to Ban- 


don- bridge, and about twelve miles from King- 


ſale, upon a river that gives name to the town. 
The place is divided by this river, over which is 
an handſome bridge. The inhabitants are ſuch 
ſtaunck proteſtants, they will not let a papiſt 
dwell among them, which proceeds from the ill 
uſage they have formerly received from them. 
They will not ſuffer a bag-piper to play in their 


hearing, or let one of the popiſh religion, if known, 


though a traveller, lodge there one night. I was 
told they had formerly placed at the entrance of 
the town the following lines NG LEN 


fle; Tutkor Atheit 


they ſend ſeveral miles round them. The river 


May enter here, 
But not a Papiſt. 


| hides, &c. The part next Kingſale is chiefly in- 


habited by tanners, built upon a gentle deſcent to 
the bridge. The other fide is pretty much upon 
a level and moſt of the houſes occupied by clo- 
thiers, wool-combers, and weavers. Tt is re- 
markable for making very good bread, which 


Batidon-riſes about twelve miles above the town, 


and is but ſmall fill it arrives there; but after- 


54 


wards it widens the banks on each ſide, inlarges 
itfelf as it runs downwards, and is navigable to 
Vu. I. . E 5 ingſale, 
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Kingſale, where it loſes itfelf in the harbour. 
The country is charming on each ſide, and yiclds 
a: very . agreeable proſpect. We were ſhewn a 
chalybeat well, a little out of the town, that is 
ſaid to have done many extraordinary cures. . . 


In the road from Cork to Bandon, four miles 
from the former, is a ruined abbey, called Bally- 
vacadane, founded in 1450, of which part of the 
walls yet remain; and not far from it ſtands a 
large caſtle, called Ballincolly, built upon a rock, 
and flanked with towers at each angle. From 
thence we viſned a place called the Ovens, about 
five miles ſouth-weſt. of Cork. It is a ſubterra- 
neous cavern, we are told, that extends above 
two miles under ground. For my part, I was 
content with walking about two hundted yards 
from the mouth, whoſe entrance forms ſomething 
like a gate; the paſſage widens in ſeveral places, 
N nature has contrived ſeveral ſpacious cham- 
8 VVV 


& + * * 


It is twelve feet high at the entrance, but de- 
clines to leſs than ſix ; in ſome places it is high 
er, and in others ſo low as tooblige the inquiſitive 
to creep in advancing. The paſſage is on the 
weſt ſide, but at about twenty yards, the cave 
winds towards the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt. Ano- | 
ther way leads due ſouth to a well-eighty yards 
from its entrance. There are many other bran- 
ches in various directions, croſſing each other, 
moſtly fo broad that fix. or eight perſons may 
walk abreaſt, the whole performing a perfect la- 
byyrintn. This grotto is, all lined; with a natural 
| gypſum, of ſtalactical matter, and is ſtronger: 
: than any cement human, induſtry; ever invented. 


here is another entrance near the chureh. A 
gentleman in our company informed us, he had 
n 5 r 
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been upwards of a mile further, and in ſome 
places found the paſſage ſo narrow, that he was 
obliged to creep through upon his hands and knees. 
There are ſeveral wells in the bowels of this won- 
derful cavern; one ſeems to be a chalybeat. We 
found no damps, as is uſual in ſuch places, or 
any noxious vapuurs; for our lights burnt as bright 
as if we were in the room of a houſe. My con- 
jecture is, that art has here aſſiſted nature in for- 
mer ages. Why may we not ſuppoſe this cavern 
was partly formed by the ancient inhabitants, to 
ſhelter the weaker families from the inſults of the 
riotous Danes, whoſe conqueſts in this iſland, as 
well as Britain, were attended with all the branch- 

ef ene fon Hoon ne libs 


From thence we turned to the left, croſſed the 
river Lea, and viſited Carigrohan' Caſtle, the 
weſtern limit of the liberties of Cork. This caſ- 
tle is built on a high precipice over the river, and 
by its ruins has been much larger than at preſent, 
being ruined in 1641. At the entrance of the 
outward gate, is a remarkable large ſycamore- tree, 
whoſe branches form a circle of ninety feet in 
diameter, and the thickneſs of the body propor- 
tionably great. South-eaſt of the caſtle is a mo- 
dern church, built upon the ruins of the old one. 
The river Lea is embelliſned with a great number 
of pretty villas, on the banks of which. about a 


mile weſtward on the north ſide, is Iniſcarra and 


Surmount, ſituated ona riſing ground, finely wood- 
ed on the eaſt ſide, and has a good fouth proſpect 
of a great extent of country. Not far from, and 
oppoſite to this, are the remains of: Caſtle-Inchy. 
| Coronody, another ſeat, is a little more to the weſt; 
eaſt of which is Fergus, a good plantation. A 
mile north of Iniſcarra, on a riſing ground, is 
Ardrum, a pleaſant ſeat, and near it the village of 

HEN: 8 2 Cloghroe. 
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 Cloghroe. A little more weſt, is the village of 
Ballally, a handſome houſe, with a good park. 
From thence we turned to the north, and viſited 
Blarney, or Blarney Caſtle, for ſuch it was about 
half a century ago, and has been one of the 
ſtrongeſt in all Munfler. It ſtands three miles 
weſt of Cork, upon a rock, cloſe to a ſmall river 
of the ſame name, over which is a handſome 
bridge, and the other - fide a lake of thirty acres. 
This ſtream falls into the Lea a little below the 
caſtle. Erom this place to Cork the eye is de- 
lighted with variety of beautiful proſpects of 
gently riſing hills, woods, groves, meadows and 
corn-fields, with ſeveral. good ſeats, which the ri- 
ver Lea, with its winding, kiſſes as it runs forward, 
and adds new charms to the whole. The caſtle 
of Blarney, whoſe walls are eighteen feet thick, 
in the beginning of king William's wars in this 
kingdom, reſiſted his forces for ſome time, and 
ſtood a ſtout formal 2 but a Battery from a 
F compelled them to give up the caſ- 
. tle, after their commander had made his eſcape. 
_» The conquerors demoliſhed the fortifications, 
leaving nothing remaining but one large tower; 
but the apartments erected ſince are very hande 
_ ſome and ſpacious, and the gardens are well laid 


It is certain that this part of the kingdom has 
been more populous, and better cultivated ; for 
in the moſt. wild and uncultivated parts of the 
county of Cork, you find veſtiges of 1 high roads 
cut through the mountains, and the remains of 
many incloſures yet viſible, ſhew the decreaſe of 


tits inhabitants, from what it was in ancient times. 


Two miles from Blarney is Dawftown, a pretty 
-eat, and not far from it is Ballygibbone, another 


00 feat, as well as Kilowen. 
— | - | On 
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On our return to Cork it was determined to re- 
viſit Dublin; having therefore prepared for that 


purpoſe, we ſet out, and on boih ſides the road 


from Cork you have agreeable proſpects of very 
handſome ſeats at à diſtance, in a fine country. 
The roads are charming, and the meaſured miles, 
with their red figures cut in marble, gave us a ſa- 
tis faction in our journey, by being in expectation 
of paſſing the next mile ſtone. The firſt place 
we took notice of was a pleaſant ſeat, three miles 
N. from Cork, called Sarsfield- Court. From a 
terrace in the garden is one of the fineſt proſpects 
in all this country. A little to the ſouth of this is 


Riverſtown, where the biſhop of Cork has a hand- 


ſome ſeat, elegant gardens watered by the Glan- 
mire, and a park well ſtocked with deer. The 
lands hereabout are well improved, and divided 
into ploughed and paſture grounds: The verdure 
is every where different; and here and there are 
planted, in the moſt delightful manner, by the 
hand of nature, tufts of oak, elm, and aſh, 
with myrtle ſhrubs blooming ſpontaneouſly, and 
conſpiring to give variety and elegance to the prof- 
pet. A few miles N. from Cork is the village of 
 Glanmire, prettily planted, where is a curious 
bolting-mill, the firſt of the kind erected in the 
kingdom. At Ballyrochino is a ſliting- mill, for 
making rod- iron, and a paper-mill, all worked by 
the river Glanmire. You come down upon it 
oyer a pretty ſteep hill into a pleaſant bottom, 
and croſs a new bridge of five arch-s over a ſtream 
of the ſame name, that runs with its windings in- 
to the Lea below Cork. Near its junction with 
the Lea, is Dunkettle, now a fine ſeat, affording 
a fine proſpect of a great part of Cork Harbour, 
and the river Lea, up to the city; which from 
Black Rock to the town, (except: a narrow chan 
4! Wy e nel 
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nel formed by the river) is quite dry at low wa- 
ter, with oozy banks on each fide, ſo that upon 
the ebb, veſſels and boats are faſt in the mud. 
The gardens of Dunkettle lope to the water, and 
it has lately a park incloſed. From hence we 
made an excurſion to a ſmall village called Ca- 
rigtohill, eight miles eaſt of Cork, ſeated on an 
arm af the ſea, which at high water flows under 
a bridge of four arches, and covers a large tract 
of land, making excellent marſh for feeding cat- 
tle. Near this place to the north eaſt, is a large 
Eo cavity running under a rock for a conſiderable 
* way in the earth. Not far from hence is Killy- 
* cloin and Angrove, two extreme pleaſant ſeats. 
A Alittle way to the ſouth is the ruin of the caſtle 
=_ of Barry's-Court, and it is the paſſage into the 
13 Great Iſland in the harbour of Cork. Near it is 
% 


ng 


'  'he pretty ſeat of Roſsmore. From thence I 
8 made an excurſion to Middletown, ſo called from 
its ſituation, being the midway between Cork and 
Voughall, ten miles from each, a borough and 
market-town, well built, and pleaſantly ſituated, 
a river running at each end of it, and the tide 
flowing up to it, being the north eaſt angle of 
: Oerls:harbbur: It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, 
ranging from the north to the ſouth bridges, and 
near it was Chore-abbey, now in ruins. It has a 
good market-houſe and free-ſchool, and the 
church neat. Near the water ſide is an ancient 
building. ſuppoſed to have been a leper-houſe ; 
and near it the village of Ballinachora, where 
is an high ſepulchral mount, being one of the 
ancient Tumuli. There are two good parks, one 
on each fide Middletown, in that near Cork is a 
fine ſeat called Ballyanon, very agreeably ſituat- 
ed. In Middletown - park is a ſmall river, that 
takes a ſubterraneous courſe, near which is a large 
romantic cave; and not far from it is Rockſbogg— 
. ogy . N rough, 
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rough, a pleaſant ſeat, adjacent to which is a re- 
puted holy well. The road winds very much to 
the hills that ſurround it, which is made eaſy 
now, but before the turnpikes were erected, it 
was a very difficult aſcent and deſcent; for ſome 
part of the old road ſtill remains, which plainly 
| ſhews us the former height and difficult aſcent. -. 


When you have croſſed Glanmire bridge, you 


may ſee the ſtream to your left, courſe along by 
a beautiful wood, with a foot- path on its margin, 
thai gives the eye no ſmall ſatisfaction. Through 


a good road you come two miles further, where 


you croſs another winding brook, and ſee a plea- 
ſant ſeat, upon a riſing ground on the right, occu- 
pied by a gentleman, who courteouſly,. as we 
were viewing it, deſired us to alight, and walk 
into his houſe. The dwelling is clean and neat, 
but the garden is very pleaſant, large and com- 
modious. After an eaſy two hours ride, we croſſ- 
ed a bridge not long built, over the Bride, a very 
good river, with plenty of fiſh. NT 


N We paſſed through a wood this very | day that 


has taken a new title within theſe few years, from 
an affair that happened there, which was former- 
ly known by the name of Glanmire. Half a 
mile from this Bride's bridge, on the left is 
Liſnegar, a fine ſeat, with pleaſant gardens, a 
fine canal, and other improvements. It is the 
firſt houſe in Rathcormuck, twelve miles from 
Cork, with a pleaſant green fronting it. There 


is a pretty neat modern- built church to the right 


of the town. The town is but ſmall; with a neat 


market-houſe, built a few years ſince, and ſome. 


very good modern buildings. It is a borough, 
and ſends two members to parliament. Here 
ve turned to the right, and again entered the 

| a county 


1 


Deer 
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county of Waterford, in order to viſit Liſmore, 
ten miles diſtant, through a ſmall town called 
Caſtle Lyons, which is well built, enjoys a mar- 
ket, being pleaſantly ſituated and well watered, 
in a rich fruitful ſoil, a little way from the river 
Bride, and has ſome trade. Here are the re- 
mains ef an abbey, particularly the choir and 
| Rave, as well as the ſteeple of the church. This 
town is twelve miles diftant from Cork; lord 
Barrymore has here a ſtately houſe; built on the 
foundation of an old caſtle 6f the O'Lehans. It 
8 a large ſquare building, with a court in theicen- 
tre, I. dis building is plied by an aqueduct, 
contrived by a commoa Iriſh miller, at an incon- 
fiderable ex pence, after a celebrated undertaker 
from England had failed in the attempt, and had 
expended à conſiderable ſum. Here are fine 
gardens, and a good park, through which runs the 
river Bride; great part of che old buildings are 


deſtroyed, when a chimney piece was diſcovered 


with this inſcription, Which is ſtill preferved, 
Cullane O Lehane hoc fecit MCIII. which is a proof 
that ſlone buildings were much earlier in Ireland 
than dur modern antiquariatis allow them to have 
been. To the eaſt of Caſtle Lyons, is the caftle 
of Nobertss Town, à high ſquare tower; and 
ſoon after we faw the fuius of the caſtle of kilma: 5 
cow, and not far from Connough caſtle; Near it 
is a tone bridge over the river. This caſtle is a 
high ſquare tower, built on a ſteep? tock, and com- 
mands en extenſive proſpect over the adjacent 
Country., 7 aſt before we arrived at this'caftle; 
we palled' through a ſmall place named Knock- 
mourne, the poor remains: of a corporation, ruined 
in Deſmond!srebellion,and not farbeforeitAghern, 
where was formerly another caſtle, 'now 'a good 
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ther village we ſaw was 'Curryglaſs, pleaſantly 


planted and well watered, whiere is a good ſeat. 


now gone to decay. At this place is a fine ce- 
dar tree, and the largeft holly tree ſuppoſed in 
the kingdom. Two miles from Knockmourne, 
near the decayed church, are the ruins of a large 
building, and near it a chalybeat ſpring. From 
thence we proceed to Liſmore. © | 


Liſmore is a biſhoprick, now united with Wa- 
ter ford, formerly with Ardmore; it lies on the 
eaſt fide of the bay of Youghall, from whence 
it is diſtant about eight miles, but has not the 


leaſt remains to ſhew its twenty churches, or 


that it ever was a place of any note, except its 
caftle and cathedral. Its ſituation is beautiful, 
and has lately had a fine bridge built over the 
ruins. An old author deſcribes it, as a fa- 
% mous holy city half of which is an aſylum, 
2 into which no woman dares enter: it is full 
ber of religious men not only dwell here, but 
come from all parts, more eſpecially from 


„England and Scotland, to ſtudy wiſdom and 


the ways to holineſs,“ but alas! there are no 
remains of this greatneſs viſible. The cathedral 
is ſti}! pretty well kept in repair, and is large, 
with a new half-ſpire: It was originally found- 
ed by a very holy man, St. Carthage, who ſuffer- 


ed greatly under the perſecution of an Iriſh mo- 


narch: The ſaint, to avoid his fury, retired to 


this place, with ſome of his religious, in the 


year 636: he tied his diſciples to a moſt ſtrict 
rule of life; they never were allowed the uſe of 
fleſh, fiſh or fowl, only the vegetables that the 


r. Father Daniel in his Hiſtorie monaſtique, 


mentions one of the ſame foundation in France. 


of monaſteries and holy cells, and a great num 
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There are the remains of a large old caſtle, finely. 


ſituated near the river. Below the town is a ric 


fiſhery for ſalmon, which is the greateſt branch 


of trade here. Sir Walter Raleigh, that noted 


- ſcholar and ſoldier, was granted the manor of 


_ Liſmore, with its appendages, in the reign of 


{ 


queen Elizabeth, at the yearly. rent of . 141. 6s. 


Sd. ſterling ; but that eſtate was lopped off with 


his head, in the reign of king James I. Not ma- 


ny years after the conqueſt, Cambrenſis informs 
us, this was a very rich city, and held out ſome 
time againſt the Engliſh, who took it at laſt by 
ſtorm, and gained rich plunder here, and in the 
country near it, enough, to load ſixteen fail of 
ſhips ;-but as | faid before, there are few remain- 
ing marks of any ſuch grandeur. Liſmore was 
united to the ſee of Waterford in the year 1363. 


The public road to Cork, was formerly through 


t 


this place; and in that time, I am informed it 
777 
About two miles diſtant on the eaſt, is a town, 
called Capper-quin, that has liitle more to re- 
commend it than a good bridge over the river 
Black-water, a fine old caſtle, that is kept in 


good repair, with a handſome barrack, and a 


9 - 


: 7 - 


country every where is charming 


church, I believe as old as the caſtle; but the 


HFaving ſatisfied. our curioſity, as far as this 


little town could afford us ſubjects, we returned 
to viſit Water- park, on the ſouth ſide of the Black- 
water, formerly a fine feat, whoſe pleaſant park 
is now demoliſhed, but yet there remain good 


orchards and other improvements; from thence 


we again returned to Caſtle. Lyons, where we 
turned ſhort to the right, - paſſed a. ſmall; ſtream, 


and arrived at the little town of. Fermoy, three 


miles 


* BR 1 
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miles only from Rathcormuck. I own I had 
formed to myſelf an idea of this place, that went 
far beyond what J found it. The church is but 
2 mean Gothic building, and had been before the 
reformation an Auguſtine monaſtery. The town 
has nothing to recommend it more than a good 
bridge of thirteen arches, over the Black- 
water, which coſt 7500l. and near it a mineral 
ſpring. It is, however, moſt agreeably ſituated, 
and 1 was delighted at ſeeing a tolerable. large 
nurſery of trees, a ſight in this part of the coun- 
try as novel as poſſible; for except at Rathcor- 
muck, near which is a pleaſant reſidence, the 
whole country is almoſt treeleſs. The ſorry in- 
cloſures being planted with furze, or goſs, and 
the incloſed grounds very much over-run with 
them, adds darkneſs to this gloomy region; yet 
the land is rich enough, and, with proper culti- 
vation, would produce excellent cropds. 


A little to the weſt of F ermoy, is Caſtle-Hyde, 
a good old houſe, with large improvements, well 
planted, with a large deer- park. Near it ſtands 
the pariſh church. From hence] made excurſions 


To the eaſt of Fermoy, on the ſouth ſide of 
the Black-water, is the caſtle of Carickabrick, 
and on the oppoſite fide another caſtle called 
Lickah. A little further down the river Black- 
water, between the junction of the rivers Fun- 
cheon and Araglin, on a pleaſant ſpot, is the caſ- 
tle of Ballyderoon. On the oppoſite fide of 
the Black-water, but more eaſterly is the caſ- 
tle of Bally Mac Patrick, now called Carey's 
Ville, a pleaſant ſcat ſruared on a riſing ground, 
witha terrace commanding an extenſive proſpect. 
Here is a pretty park, good orchards, gardens, and 
other plantations. On th oppoſite fide of the 
Black-water is Greenfield, a good houſe, with 
| . 3ge orchards, 
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orchards, & c. To the weſt of this ſeat the river 


Araglin falls into the river Black-water, not far 


from which is Araglin-houſe, pleaſantly ſituated. 


Near this place | conſiderable iron works were 
carried on till the ſcarcity of fewel put a ſtop to 
it. From thence paſſing on northwards we ſaw 
Macloney, 'a good houſe with improvements, 
pleaſantly ſeated on the eaſtern bank of the river 


Araglin, and not above two miles north from 


Fermoy. This is a thriving place, with a decent 


ehurch, ſituated at the foot of a large ridge of 
mountains which take their name from the town. 


Over them is a good turnpike road carried on 


from Dublin to Cork. Below the town runs the 
river Funcheon, which about one mile ſouth 


empties itſelf into the Black-water. On the eaſt 


ſide of the river is a deer park, and in it a beau- 
tiful ſummer houſe, and near it an elegant ſeat. 


Near Kilworth is a good glebe, and vicarage 


houſe. On the river ftands the ſtrong caſtle of 


Clogleagh, from whence is a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage to the river. Lord f F671 


From hence we viſited Glanworth; formerly 4 


corporation, but now only a ſmall decayed vil- 
lage, where are the ruins of an abbey founded in 
1227, of which the nave of the church and a low 
ſteeple yet remain. Near this abbey, on the 
verge of the river Funcheon, on which it is ſitu- 
ated, is a'fine ſpring, held in great eſteem as an 
holy well. Here alſo; are the magnificent ruins 
of a ſumptuous caſtle, * 


buildings, and a large high tower, all irovgly 
creed on arched vaults, and built of very maſſy 
ſtones. The whole of this edifice is environed 
with a ſtrong wall flanked with turrets. Near it 
is a ſtone bridge over the Funcheon river. From 

Glanworth it is about three miles to 9 5 
: „ 1 33 5 -. an 
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and near about the midway between theſe places 
is an antique ſepulchral monument, calied Laba- 
cally, or Hag's-bed. This monument, by its 
ſize, ſeems. to be deſigned for ſome celebrated 
perſon of antiquity ; but for whom, or when 


erected, the leaſt traces are not to be found, either 


in Liſtory or from tradition. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
broad flag-ſtones, ſupported by others, which are 
| pitched in the ground. One of theſe ſtones is at 
an enormous ſize, being not leſs than feventeen 
feet long, and nine feet broad, and in the middle 
three feet. thick, from whence. it ſlopes away to 
the edges, like the roof of an houſe. But, as if 
this prodigious ſtone was not a ſufficient cover to 
the tomb, there are two others; one eleven 
feet by ſeven feet, and the other ſeyen feet ſquare. 
There was a fourth huge flag, which lies at the 


weſt end, and covered that part. On each fide 


are ſeveral broad flags, pitched in the ground in 
two ranges, on which the upper ſtones reſt, as a 
tomb; ſtone on the ſide walls. Some of thoſe 
pHlar-ſtones are fix feet high and four broad. 
The whole of this vaſt tomb, it being hollow 
underneath, is forty feet on the outſide, and 
fourteen broad. The whole was incloſed within 
a circle of flag ſtones, pitched in the ground at a- 
bout fourteen feet from the centre of the tomb. The 
bringing and ere cting of theſe ſtones hither, muſt 
haye been a work of immenſe labour, as there 
are none of the kind nearer than the mountains 
five or ſix miles diſtant. It is placed eaſt and 
weft, and conj.ctured to have been erected ſince 
the ages of chriſtianity. 2 1 


We returned to Kilworth . and travelled over 
Kilworth-mountain, a place, nor above ſeventy 


years ago. a more dreary waſte, as it was deſcribed . 


to me, than could be found in the deſerts of A- 
rabia; but now you might perceive all round 


black 
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black cattle feeding, and every half mile little 
plantations and farm-houſes, that made it far 
more pleaſant than Bagſhot-heath in England, 
or many more of the fame kind. At the further 
end of this mountain we parted with the laſt fone 
that gave us notice of the meaſured miles we 
had paſſed, which, I own, grieved me a little, 
when we again entered the county of Tipperary. 
Not long after leaving this mountaia, we came to 
a ſmall town called Ballyporeen, where is a hand- 
ſome ſeat of lord King's, with a fine wood, at. 
leaſt the beſt I have ſeen in the country hitherto. 


The next thing that excited our attention was 
4 monument erected to the memory of an emi- 
nent lawyer named Callaghan, near a pretty 
church, about two hundred yards out of the/ com- 
mon road, within half a mile of the neat town of 
Clogheen, which, tho' ſmall, is well built, and 
has a good market-place. Going out of the 
town we paſſed over a little neat bridge, over a 
ſtream called Aven- tar, or Tar-water. In our 
journey on, we paſſed an old caſtle at ſome 
diſtance, called The Caſtle of the White Knight, 
a perſon of great power and dominion ſome ages 
ago, We were told many romantic ſtories about 
him, and among the reſt, that every man his lady 
caſt a gracious look upon he put to death, 


We met with nothing worth obſervation till 
wie came to a place called Ardfinnan, where the 
large ruins of an old caſtle, built on a rock, over- 
looks the river Suire. This caſtle was built by 
king John, when he was earl of Moreton and 
lord of Ireland, fon to king Henry II. in the year 
1186. Over the river Suire is a bridge of four- 
teen arches; and on that ſide next the caſtle is a 
mill on the river. When we'paſſed the bridge, 
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we were ſhewn a pleaſant riſing hill we had left 
behind, where Oliver placed his cannon to batter 
the caſtle. We ſaw the breach, and at the ſame 
time. were told. the following ſtory : When this 


place was beſieged by Oliver, a butcher was 


within the walls, who, while the ſiege laſted, 
could never be prevailed upon to come out of the 
room where he had placed himſelf ; but when 
the breach was made, and the ſoldiers began to 
ſtorm, he took a handſpike, defended it almoſt 
alone for ſome time, and knocked down ſeveral 
ſoldiers that ſtrove to enter; at laſt, finding no 
ſeconds, he retired without the leaſt hurt. When 
the caſtle was ſurrendered, he was aſked, why he 
would not come to the walls before the breach 
was made? He replied, * Damn them! I did 
not mind what was done on the outſide, but 1 


could not bear their coming into the houſe,” as he 
called it. | | 


\ There is a bigh „ all round this caſtle, o or 
rather I ſhould gh 

a direct ſquare. The gate is till ſtanding, and 
moſt part of the walls, but the inſide ſhews you a 


deſert; only ſome part of the roof of one of the. 


rooms remain, I mean the timber of it, and the 
back of the ſtone-work. This was certainly of 
fome note before king John rebuilt it; for we 
find that Cormac, a warlike king of Ireland, left 
at his death, (about the ninth century) an ounce 


of gold, and the ſame of ſilver, his horſe, arms, 


and furniture, to this place. Thereis a good inn, 
to appearance, over againſt the caſtle; but its vi- 
cinity to Clonmel] hurts it much. The river 
Suire parts the county of Tipperary from that of 
Waterford, and we have left the county of Cork 
behind us ſeveral miles.. This river is account- 


ed he firſt river of the province of Munſter; the 


next 


ve ſaid on every ſide, for it is 
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next is the Broad-water. The Suire takes its riſe 


almoſt in the extreme parts of the county of 1ip- 


perar y, and after an irregular courfe of near eigh- 
ty miles, falls into the bay of Water ford. Hitherto 
I have never ſeen a country better watered, and 
every river is well provided with fiſh; but they 


have not much variety; I can hear of no other 


We now proceeded to Clonmell, the head 
town of the county of Tipperary, remarkable for 
having been the birth place of the Reverend Mr. 
Sterne, Author of T7iftram Shandy. They call 
it five miles from Ardfinnan to this place, bur 1 
Mink it much further.” The firſt part of our 
way bere was bit indifferent, I mean for emi- 
nent ſeats, though tlie country was pleaſant and 
rich; yer when' you come about half way, and 

meet the river Suire again to the right, you can- 
not conceive a more beautiful proſpe& on both 
fides its ſtream, that runs between hills for the 


- moſt part to the town. Beneath theſe pleaſant 


hills; on each ſide, you ſee delightful meadows, 
with beautiful houfes. and plantations, mixed 
with more. eminent ſtructures, both ancient and 


modern: The paddocks, meadows, and even 


the common Relds, are incloſed with high white 
tone. walls, ſome. more than two miles in the 


. ſquare, Which, diverſified! with the different 


greens, contribute to the beauty of the proſpect. 
| was informed the whble courſe of the river 
Suire, for many miles on its banks on each fide, 
produced the ſame agreeable ſituations. 


Fo your left, you ſee à fine corn country, now 
and then diverſified with a dreary bog, but as 
profitable to the inhabitants as if it were 2 
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dow or paſture; for ſince the great woods are 
deſtroyed in this iſland, which were once ſo plenty 
here that it bore the name of Inis pa bbfigdhbbuidþe, 
or the woody, the inland people more eſpecially 
make uſe of turf, cut out of theſe bogs, which 
makes a ſweet wholeſome firing. 33 


Clonmell is very ancient, being built before the 
invaſion of the Danes. It conſiſts of four croſs 


ſtreets, formerly fortified ſtrongly with a ſquare 
wall. The ſtreets lead to each of the gates. The 
market-houſe, the only uniform building I. ſaw 
in the whole town, is indeed very neatly built, 
moſtly of marble, in the beſt taſte ;. but leſſens the 
paſſage of the main ftreet. There is a very ſpa- 
cious bridge over the-Suire, juſt out of the gate, 
to the right, of twenty arches. The town does 
not ſeem to have any great proſpect of trade, but 
from the neighbouring gentlemen's ſeats. 


Oliver found more reſiſtance from this town, 
than any other of his conqueſts in this kingdom. 
When Oliver had gained the victory, he took his 
uſual method of demoliſhing the caſtles and other 
fortifications, but the ſkeletons ſtill remain. The 
chief church of the Gothick kind is ſtill kept in 


repair; which before the reformation was part of 


a BenediQtine monaſtery, There are the remains 
of two more, but in ruins. _ The portculliſes of 
ſome of the gates are remaining, though. uſeleſs. 
The barracks are in good order, and capable of 
containing a greater number of ſoldiers than are 
ſtationed there. | cf 


From Clonmell we paſſed through a fine coun- 
try, for about {ix miles to the town of Feathard, 
where are annual races. The race ground is 
round a hill, where we had an opportunity from 
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that height to ſee the whole courſe without the 
leaft interruption. This hill yields a noble proſ- 


pect round, where the view of many gentlemen's _ 


feats and plantations delights the eye. The 
town of Feathard has till the remains of its 
caſtles, walls and gates, as Cromwell left it. It 
is an ancient ruinous town, where is an old Go- 
thick church, and the remains of an Auguſtine . 
convent, founded in 1305; beſides which there 
is a ſpacious, but declining ſtructure, formerly 
the ſeat of the noble family of Everards, which 
retains an air of grandeur in its antiquityj From 
Feathard it is but ſix miles to Caſhel, which we 
avoided, kept more to the right hand, and pro- 
ceeded to Killenaule, a ſmall town, ſituated in 
the midway between Callen and Caſhel, No- 
thing can be more charming than the country 
around; but it bears, upon the very face of it, 
an evident and ſufficient cauſe for the inſurgency 
of the white-boys, if inſurgency it may be called 
where every houſe-keeper diſclatms all connecti- 
on with the wretches concerned. The ſpot is 
remarkable for thoſe coals generally called Kil- 
kenny coals. We proceeded from hence, with 
the bog of Monely on our left hand, to Longford 
Paſs, a ſmall place on the verge of the fame 
bog, and on the border of this county and that ot 
Kilkenny, in the province of Munkter, through 
which we paſſed about ſix miles, when we enter- 
ed the Queen's County, and ſoon after arrived at 
Caſtls Durrow, on the river Newre. From 
theme it is about two miles more to the town of 
Ballynakill, which ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, where I found nothing worthy of notice 
but the ruins of a caſtle deſtroyed by Oliver 
Cromwell in 1642, when it bravely reſiſted his 
forces. We proceeded from hence _—_—_ Bal- 
lyroan, five miles diſtant to Maryborough, the 
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county town, ſo called in honour of queen Mary, 
where are. barracks for a troop. of horſe. Here 
we turned to the right hand, and ateleven miles 
_ diſtance paſſed the Barrow, and entered the county 
of Kildare and the. little village of Monaſtereven, 
to the right of which about four miles is the town 
of. Kildare. Here we croſſed the bog of Allen, 
one of the moſt extenſive in the kingdom, and 
proceeding to Whitchurch and Newcaſtle, two 
ſmall places near the grand canal which goes 
from Dublin to the river Shannon, which canal 
continued cloſe on our left hand till we arrived 
at the ſuburbs of Dublin. 


Having now compleated my ſecond journey 
thro' the ſouth counties of Ireland, and ruminated 
upon what I have ſeen, I cannot conclude with- 

out giving a particular account of the bogs, with 
which theſe parts abound, and of which the rea- 
der cannot receive a better idea from any writer, 
than what is given by Buſbe's Hibernia Curioſa, in 
the following words: | 


Though the bogs have generally been claſſ- 

ed among the natural diſadvantages of this king- 

dom, I ſhall, notwithſtanding, take them into the 

number of irs natural curioſities, at leaſt they will 

appear ſuch to an Engliſh traveller, both as to 

their origin and produce. But prepare yourſelf. 

to travel as lightly as poſſible, throw off every 0 1 
unneceſſary weight, for the ſurface you have now- - 
to tread on is very infirm and dangerous; and : i 
ſhould you once break through, you have bur lit- 
tle chance for ſtopping, in your deſcent, till you 
reach the antedeluvian world, for that will proba- 
bly be the firſt firm footing that your feet will 
find ; ſuch, however, ſeems to be the moſt gene- 
, Tally... prevailing opinion here concerning theſe 
-” | 3 dogs 
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bogs that tlie timber and trees of every kind, 
which are frequently found at the bottom of them 
at very different depths, were originally thrown 
down by the univerſal deluge in the life of Noah. 
There may be truth in this opinion, but it is cer- 
tain, at beſt, that it is altogether conjectural, 
though not altogether improbable.——l juſt now 
recolle&t a particular circumſtance in a ſimilar 
view of this kind in England. When the new 
harbour at Rye, in Suſſex, was firſt opened, at 
the bottom, they came upon a layer of timber 

of various kinds, at the depth of fifteen or near 
twenty feet under the ſtrand; on turning over 
one of the bodies of theſe trees, there was found 
the ſkeleton of a man compleat, and of a gigantic 
ſize, in a poſition as if he had been attempting to 
climb the tree, and it had fallen on him. The 
con jectures were various upon the phænomenon; 
but it was the more prevailing. opinion of the 
many gentlemen who were prefent; that he was 

one of thoſe ill- fated inhabitants of the antede- 
luvian world who was endeavouring to fave him- 
felf from the approaching deluge, by climbing 
the tree. Whatever truth there may be in the 
conjecture with reſpect to the original of this 
fallen timber, of which there are many inſtances 
in both kingdoms, the bogs above it, in Ireland, 
produce a ſweet and very wholeſome kind of 
Rring in great plenty. In this reſpe& nature 
ſeems to have been favourable to the inhabitants, 
in raifing a very uſeful kind of firing even upon 
the ruins of the original fuel, in ſome of them 
to a very conſiderable depth, from five to fifteen. 
or twenty fret. By the natives it is called turf, 
which - conftitutes the entire ſubſtance of theſe 
bogs, and from thence they are uſually called turf 
bogs. That of the bog of Allen, which extends 
almoſt acroſs the province of Leinſter, from eaſt. 
pe 10 
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40 weſt, is , univerſally eſteemed the beſt in the 
kingdom for burning. It is dug out with in- 
ſtruments called ſlanes, made on purpoſe for 
that uſe, in little ſpits, in ſhape and ſize not much 
unlike our common bricks; and, when tho- 
roughly. dried for burning, appears to be a very 
mals of roots, ſo fine and matted together, that, 
in its natural and moiſt ſituation in the bog, it 

cuts cloſe and ſmooth like drained mud. The 
cloſeſt and moſt combined in its natural ſtate in 
the bog is the beſt and moſt laſting firing when 
dried, as the turf of this kind has the leaſt mix- 
tnre of earth, and conſequently is of the moſt 
lignous compoſition. - | Ov 


The account that is generally given by the na- 
tives for the production of this vegetative kind of 
foil is erroneous, I believe, viz. that it is a maſs 
of ſtuff that has grown from the fallen wood that 
originally: grew here, thrown down by Noah's 
flood, or the Lord knows when; and by others, 
that they are derived from ſome peculiar boggy 
property of the waters that lodge amongſt them. 


That ſome of theſe boggy flats were once co- 
vered with woods, is highly probable, from the 
vaſt quamities of timber and roots of all kinds 
and ſizes, particularly of fir, oak, and yew, that 
are found at the bottom of many of them, where 
the turf is taken away. But this is not univer- 
ſal; on the contrary, the moſt extenſive bogs 
have the leaſt of this timber at the bottom. It 
is univerſally obſervable, that the ſurface of 
theſe bogs is covered with a ſhort, thick, and 
matted kind of heath, which undoubtedly, as it 
grows and thickens at the top, vegetates at the 
bottom into a cloſe and extremely radicous tex- 
ture; and which, from its low ſituation, in 80. 
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Wherever theſe woods were thrown down, by 
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neral, N replete with moiſture, naturally 
u 


throws out ſucceſſive growths of this exceeding 
ramified heath, a great part of which dies and 
ſhatters upon every return of the winter, and 
moulders at the bottom, where it cloſes and 
forms another ſtrata of mouldered heath, from 


which, in the fpring, a new and ſucceſſive ſhoot 


of heath is produced ; and thus as theſe ſtrata of 
mouldered heath are annually repeated, the in- 
ferior and internal vegetation of the roots in- 
creaſes and becames extended higher, and at the 


bottom more conſolidated; and this account 


feems confirmed by the appearance of the turf 
on the ſides of the channel, where it has been 


dug, which is ever found of a cloſer and firmer 


texture, as they deſcend to the bottom of the 
—. y BER RS 29 


Fam the more confirmed in this theory of their 


derivation, from a circumſtance univerſally ob- 
ſervable, that the channels which are cut through 


thefe bogs, either for getting turf, or for drain- 


ing them, will, in a few years, fill up again, and 


by a vegetative proceſs, like what I have deſcri- 
bed above, form their original production. The 
turf itſelf, as is very apparent from a cloſe in- 
ſpection, is nothing but a cloſely concreted and 
extremely fibrous combination of the roots of this 
heath; which univerſally gro- vs on the ſurface of 
theſe bogs; and are far from being the produce 


of the fallen woods, which are frequently, in- 
deed, but not always found at the bottom. Ido 


not at all ſuppoſe that even the very firſt and 


original growth of this heath, at the bottom of 


the preſent bog, in any ſenſe ſprang from the 
fallen wood, its neighbouring ſubſtratum. 1 


an 
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an inundation; which probably was the caſe, or 
otherwiſe, there was undoubtedly ſome quantity 
of earth waſhed down upon them from the adja- 
cent hills, and declivities, the uncultivated ſur- 
face of which, every where pr oduces'this kind 
of heath. This firſt covering of earth would na- 
turally throw out the fame kind of vegetable in 
the bottom, as in its former ſituation on the hills, 
and having by this deſcent into the flats, obtained 
a richer foundation. and being ſupplied with con- 
ſtant moiſt ure, which before it often wanted, and, 
no doubt, greatly. fertiſized by the very trees and 
their mouldering leaves, and ſmaller branches, 
intermixed with this adventitious covering of 
earth, it would naturally throw out an extraor- 
dinary and more plentiful growth of this heath, 
and very probably a thicker, and, of courſe, a 
finer mat of it than any of the ſucceſſive and ſu- 
perior growths would run into, and this the gene- 
rally cloſer and finer texture of the turf at the 
bottom ſeems to confirm; not to mention hat 
the very roots, from the conſtant moiſture of 
their ſituation, and their fibrous texture, muſt be 
continually vegetating and thickening into a cloſer 
maſs under the ſurface. eee 
The ſame cauſes, in general, take place for 
producing theſe turf bogs even upon the tops, 
and on ſome of the very declivities of the hills, 
where they are frequently found: But it is ever 
in very moiſt, 'land-ſpringy grounds, or in flats 
on the hills where the water ſettles, and ſupplies 
them with moiſture. There ſeems, indeed, to 
be, in ſome degree, a kind of ſpongy quality in 
this heath, which prevents the moiſture from 
finking away from it, by an attraction of the flu- 
ids from the infinite number of capillary fibres, 
which are of the very component ſubſtance 3 
| this 
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this vegetative maſs.In this ſenſe, and only in 
this ſenſe, it is that the waters can be ſaid to pro- 
duce them, and not from any boggy quality in 
the water itſelf, as is pretended by ſome writers 
on this ſubject. 4 41599 rats e e 


I can ſee no reaſon in the world for ſuppoſing 
any other natural tendency in them to produce 
theſe bogs of turf, or any other connection what- 
ever with effect, but the natural and univerſal 
property of fluids io encourage and ſupport 
„ons 


vegetation of every kind. 


Tis obſervable, that very little, if any timber 
is ever found at the bottom of theſe hills, or 
_ mountainous bogs ; for they are frequently found 
in moiſt flats, on the tops of their very moun- 
tains; yet the turf is of the ſame kind, and on- 
_ ty differs in goodneſs for fuel, from the different 
degrees of moiſture with which it is fupplied in 

different ſituations, the beſt turf being ever found 
where it has the moſt conſtant. ſupply of moiſ- 
ture. In the larger and more ex tenſive bogs, as 
in the bog of Allen, which extends almoſt acroſs 
the province of Leinſter, there is very Intle tim 
ber found at the bottom, unleſs it be on the out- 
ſides, under the neighbouring hills. . 


It is very evident, therefore, that the timber, 
frequently found at the bottom of bogs in nar- 
row valles, much ſurrounded with hills and emi- 
nencies, is by no means the original of the ſu- 
perincumbent bog, or turf, though from the 
cauſes above-mentioned, it might help at firſt to 
ſertilize the ſoil, and produce a more luxuriant 
growth of the heath; the capillary, fibrous roots 
of which, ſeem to conſtitute the very body and 
r | - +/+. _ ſubſtance 
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ſübſtance of the turf. From the preceding ob- 


ſervations, I preſume, it will be very natural and 


rational to conclude; that the turf, from top to 
bottom, is entirely the produce of vegetation 
from itſelf, in the manner, and by the vegetative 
proceſs above defcribed. And the reaſon wh 
this kingdom, in particular, ſhould exhibit ſuc 


an extraordinary quantity of theſe turf bogs, is - 


very evidently this, that the ſoil, by nature is re- 
_ plete with the ſeeds of this bog heath, and, in- 
deed, it is found almoſt all over the kingdom, 
high and low, where the lands ate in thetr rude, 
uncultivated ſtate, and it ſeems by nature, a ve- 
getable inclined to flouriſh and increaſe where it 
has a conſtant ſupply of moiſture, and its roots 
being extremely thick and fibrous, naturally at- 
tract and retain the moiſture that by whatever 
cauſes gets among them. 8 8 


"Tis well known that the bogs iti many places 
have riſen ſeveral feet within the memory of 
man, and the filling or rather growing up again 
of the channels cut to drain the water from 
' ſome of them, is a proof that the whole is no- 
thing but a vegetative produce of the heath, 
which, by a conſtant ſuccefſion, of repletion of 


moiſture, grows Inxutiouſly, thickens into a mat 


above ground, ſhatters a very great part of it 


every winter, and a returning ſpring throws out 


a freſh crop from the mouldered ſubſtratum of 


laſt year's growth, and by ſuch an annually re- 


peated proceſs, together with the very conſidera- 


dle, likewiſe internal vegetation, and thickening 


of the fine roots amongſt one another, the ſurface; 


muſt neceſſarily become more and more elevated. 


From the whole, it appears very evident, that 
_ notwithſtanding all the pretences and fanciful 
Vor. J. | Tr: con- 
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conjectures of the natives, of its deriyation from 
the trees at the bottom, or from ſome boggy pro- 
perty in the waters, that the turf bogs which are 
found in ſuch uncommon quantity in this king: 
dom, are nothing but the natural produce of the. 
heath, with which the uncultivated parts of Ire: 
land almoſt univerſally abound, by being con- 
ſtantly replete with moiſture, ſhattering and 
ſpringing up again ſucceſſively for many. years 
from its mouldered ruins. And a turf bog of 
the ſame kind, I make no doubt, might be pro- 
duced in any moiſt flat in England, by ſowing the 
ſeeds of this ſpecies of bog heath. le ny 


Ihe air of . theſe bogs, which, by ſome wri- 
ters, has been repreſented as extremely unwhole- 
ſome and unhealthy, Ido not think by any means 
fo bad, as what is found in many of our marſh- 
lands. I have been riding over the bog of Allen, 

the moſt extenſive of any in the kingdom, for 
many miles in the weſt of Leinſter, at nine and 
ten o'clock, in the evening, and in a perfect 
calm, and though the air was cool and moiſt, 
'yet I perceived no unwholeſome or offenſive 
vapours, nothing but the natural ſmell of the 
turf, in which there is nothing very diſagreeable, 
nor by any means equally noxious with the ſtink- 
ing exhalations from many of our mooriſh. or 
marſhy grounds. tt r 46h | POOLE 
Ibis is the beſt, account I can give you of theſe, 
_ turf bogs of Ireland, and of their original de- 
rivation. I do not remember to have ſeen any 
of the, ſame kind in any part of England, though 
they are found in great plenty, and really en- 
grofs no inconſiderable ſhare of the ſurface of this 
kingdom, and naturally engage the notice of a 
ſtranger to them, from ihe peculiarity of their 
: Internal 
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internal texture, and the excellent firing they 
produce. 5 


There is, indeed, a kind of ſpongy earth in 
ſome few counties in England, that has, by ſome, 
been compared to them, but it is far from being of 
an equally radicous or lignous compoſition with 
the turf of Ireland, nor conſequently by any 
means ſo good firing. Indeed, in England, there 
is none of this particular ſpecies of heath that 

roduces it in Ireland, ſo far as my obſervation 

as extended. Though Ireland. does in ſome 
places ſuperabound with peat, yet I am told that 
about half the kingdom is deſtitute of it; ſo that 
however diſagreeable the bogs of Ireland may 

appear, they are the prime ſources of its wealth, 
for without them the linen manufacture could 
not ſo much as exiſt. 
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